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THe Organization of American States, whose 
origin dates from the First International Con- 
ference of American States, held at Washington 
in 1889-90, is based on the Charter signed April 
30, 1948, at the Ninth International Conference 
of American States, meeting in Bogoté. 

Twenty-one American States are members of 
the Organization—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. 

The Organization has been developed to achieve 
an order of peace and justice, to promote the 
solidarity of the American States, to strengthen 
their collaboration, and to defend their sover- 
eignty, their territorial integrity, and their inde- 
pendence. Within the United Nations, the 
Organization constitutes a regional agency. 

The Council of the Organization, which has its 
seat at the Pan American Union, is composed of 
one representative for each Member State of the 
Organization; he is appointed by the respective 
government, with rank of Ambassador. In dis- 
cussions each State has one vote. Decisions of 
the Council are taken by a simple majority or, 
in certain cases, by a two-thirds vote. The 
Council takes cognizance, within the limits of the 
Charter and inter-American treaties and agree- 
ments, of matters referred to it by the Inter- 
American Conferences or the Meetings of 
Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs. It 
is also a provisional Organ of Consultation for the 
purpose of the Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 
and has special functions in the peaceful solution 
of controversies between American States, in 
accordance with the Pact of Bogoté on this sub- 
ject. In addition, the Council is responsible for 
the proper performance of the duties assigned to 
the Pan American Union, and elects the Secretary 
General and the Assistant Secretary General of 
the Organization. 

The Council takes action itself or acts through 
its technical Organs to further cooperation in 
various fields of activity. These Organs are: The 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council, 
the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the 
Inter-American Cultural Council. The first 


functions permanently at the Pan American 
Union, and the two latter meet periodically at 
places chosen by themselves. The Assistant Secre- 
tary General of the Organization is also Secretary 
of the Council. 

The General Secretariat and permanent central 
organ of the Organization is the Pan American 
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Union, founded at the First Conference on April 
14, 1890, the date celebrated throughout the 
Americas as Pan American Day. 

The Member States contribute to the mainte- 
nance of the Union by means of annual quotas on 
bases determined by the Council of the Organiza- 
tion, taking into account each country’s ability 
to pay. The Council is responsible for the proper 
fulfillment of the functions assigned to the Pan 
American Union. 

The scope of Pan American Union activities 
was expanded by resolutions adopted at succeed- 
ing Conferences. In accordance with the Charter, 
this institution is the central and permanent organ 
of the Organization of American States. Since its 
foundation the Union has gradually broadened its 
activities in every field of international coopera- 
tion, and its technical and information offices 
render ever greater service to the governments 
and peoples of the hemisphere. It has the re- 
sponsibility of furthering, through these offices 
and under the direction of the Council, economic, 
social, juridical, and cultural relations among all 
the American States. 

The offices of the Pan American Union are 
grouped in four Departments: a) Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs; 6) Department of 
International Law and Organization; c) Depart- 
ment of Cultural Affairs; and d) Department of 
Administrative Services. Their directors are ap- 
pointed by the Secretary General. The directors 
of the first three Departments are the Executive 
Secretaries of the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, the Inter-American Council of Ju- 
rists, and the Inter-American Cultural Council, 
respectively. 

The Pan American Union is also the permanent 
General Secretariat of the Inter-American Con- 
ferences, the Meetings of Consultation of Foreign 
Ministers, the Specialized Conferences, and the 
Specialized Organizations. It acts as adviser to 
the Council of the Organization and its Organs in 
the preparation of programs and regulations for 
these meetings, offers technical assistance and 
necessary personnel to the governments of the 
countries in which they are held, acts as custodian 
of documents and archives of the Conferences, 
serves as depository of instruments of ratification 
of inter-American agreements, and submits reports 
to the Council and to the Inter-American Con- 
ferences on work accomplished by the various 
Organs, and in general on the activities of the 
Organization. The Secretary General participates 
in all the Inter-American Conferences and in 
meetings of the Council and of its Organs. 
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The Pan American Union, in order to disseminate as widely as 
possible the activities of the Organization of American States, 
began in 1949 the publication of the ANNALS OF THE ORGANIZATION 
oF American States. It hopes in this way to further the pur- 
poses of the Charter of the Organization, which was signed at the 
Ninth International Conference of American States and embodies 
all the doctrines and principles that govern harmonious relations 
between the nations of America. 

This quarterly publication, which is issued in separate English, 
Spanish, French, and Portuguese editions, will contain all the 
official documents signed at the Inter-American Conference, which 
is the supreme organ of the Organization of American States and 
decides its general action and policy; the Meeting of Consultation 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which considers problems of an 
urgent nature of common interest to the American States; the 
Council, which takes cognizance, within the limits of the Charter 
and inter-American treaties and agreements, of any matters 
referred to it by the Inter-American Conference or the Meeting 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs; the Pan American Union, which is 
the central and permanent organ and General Secretariat of the 
Organization; the Specialized Conferences, which deal with special 
technical matters or develop specific aspects of inter-American 
cooperation; and the Specialized Organizations, which are the 
intergovernmental organizations established by multilateral agree- 
ments and having specific functions with respect to technical 
matters of common interest to the American States. An analytical 
index of the Annals will be compiled each year to facilitate its 
use as a reference work. 





Price: 50 cents per copy. Other editions, Spanish, Portuguese and French: 
50 cents per copy. Annual subscription: $2.00 for each edition; $1.00 extra 
for postage to countries outside the Postal Union of the Americas and 
Spain. 
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Annual Report of the Secretary General 
For the Financial Year July 1, 1948-June 30, 1949! 


INTRODUCTION 


GENTLEMEN OF THE COUNCIL: 


In the course of this Report I shall be 
obliged to touch on some points not strictly 
falling within the category of events that 
occurred during the year under discussion. 
Certain circumstances lead me to the con- 
clusion that it is necessary, rather than ir- 
relevant, now that the Organization appears 
to have completed its structural task, to 
define clearly its reason for being, the need 
of the component States for it to exist, and 
the position it occupies within the broader 
sphere of world international activities. I 
should not be exaggerating if I said that 
most of the problems that we have studied 
and attempted to solve in past months and 
that we are examining now, problems re- 
lated to the future of the Organization, are 
closely bound up with the clarification of 
our true position, our ultimate aims, and 
consequently, our work programs. To be 
sure, ail of these points are defined in prin- 
ciple by the Charter. It will be said, too, 
that the Charter is an obligation on the 
part of the 21 American States to maintain 
and develop their Organization. Neverthe- 
less in actual practice it is evident that 
there is a sphere of vacillation and doubt in 
which the governments themselves are in- 
volved whenever, as quite often happens, 
the activities of our Organization parallel 
those of the world international organiza- 
tion and an apparent duplication of func- 
tions results. In such cases—and they are 
not exceptional, but fairly frequent—a more 


1 Presented to the Council of the OAS at its meeting of No- 
vember 16, 1949. : 


fundamental question arises: Is regionalism 
impairing the universal character of the 
United Nations and the universal character 
of the policy of the American States? Should 
the regional Organization limit its activity 
to the field of policy, which was clearly 
outlined at San Francisco in the world Char- 
ter and at Bogota in the American Charter? 
Or, on the contrary, can and should the 
American States persist in the type of mu- 
tually cooperative activities for which the 
Charter provides, attempting to establish a 
close cooperation with world agencies? All of 
these roads are open, for not only does the 
general policy of our Organization depend 
on the decision of the American States, as 
do also the hopes based on that Organiza- 
tion, but the regional action of the world 
agencies most certainly depends on the vote 
of the same twenty-one states within the 
governing bodies of those agencies. But 
the actual trend of events is (to me, at least) 
less clear; and in my opinion, it is danger- 
ous, because it is introducing confusion into 
issues that we thought we had definitely 
settled. I refer to the fact that the decisions 
of the American States in their Organiza- 
tion all tend to strengthen that body and 
to demand from it a greater return in new 
fields of international cooperation, in that 
they reaffirm the advisability and even the 
necessity of applying a regional treatment to 
almost all American problems. But some of 
the representatives of those selfsame States 
on the world international agencies do not 
seem to be of the same way of thinking or 
to hold the same conviction. Although they 
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do agree on the necessity of applying re- 
gional treatment to American problems, 
they prefer not to utilize the services of 
their own Organization, but rather to create 
regional cells within the world international 
organization for the attainment of their 
aims. Thus, little by little, our Organization 
is being surrounded by regional bodies of 
world agencies that voluntarily or involun- 
tarily dispute its claim over its natural field 
of activities, activities already initiated by 
the Organization in some instances, and in 
others entrusted to it for execution by the 
Charter. Then there is a series of funda- 
mental, preliminary questions, that we who 
have some responsibility for administrative 
guidance of the Organization, or—like you, 
gentlemen of the Council—cannot escape 
political responsibility for its fate, invari- 
ably ask ourselves on occasions like this 
when we are about to draft programs of 
action or to survey the work accomplished. 

To me, indeed, there is nothing simple 
about the question of what policy the 
American States should adopt in the face 
of the problems that keep arising at every 
step in consequence of the activity of their 
Organization as it develops side by side 
with the growing activity of the world or- 
ganization. For that reason I venture to 
abuse your patience by presenting a longer 
statement than might be natural in a report 
of this kind, with the sole purpose of making 
a contribution to the examination of a mat- 
ter that is today, in my belief, the first and 
most important of all the questions await- 
ing consideration by the Council. 





WorK OF THE ORGANIZATION 


The administrative year 1948-1949 repre- 
sented for the Organization a methodical 
process of adjustment to the new circum- 
stances created in April 1948 by the Ninth 
International Conference of American States 
at Bogota. The entrance into force of the 
new Charter, decreed by Resolution XL 
with specific reference to the structure of 


the organs provided for therein, has gone 
farther in practice than the Resolution con- 
templated. Withal, the work of creating 
some of the new organizations planned, giv- 
ing them statutes, and establishing func- 
tional relations among them, has been slow, 
owing to the force of circumstances and not 
because the task was for a moment neg- 
lected. With remarkable zeal and energy 
the respective committees of the Council 
have made progress in drafting the statutes 
of the technical Councils and in the survey 
of the various inter-American organizations 
to determine their status in relation to the 
main Organization. Moreover, as we shall 
see later on, very satisfactory agreements 
have been reached with some of these agen- 
cies. As for the Council and the General 
Secretariat, from the very first they were 
incorporated into the juridical order estab- 
lished at the Bogota Conference, and they 
have functioned as part of that order with- 
out any difficulty. On the other hand the 
Charter, which has been widely dissemi- 
nated throughout the Continent, is re- 
spected and revered by the governments as 
though it had already passed through the 
final stage of its juridical development, that 
of ratification and the deposit of ratifica- 
tions. In the public opinion of our hemi- 
sphere there is absolutely no doubt as to 
the Charter’s effective status; it is con- 
stantly the object of citations, interpreta- 
tions, and even suggestions for the applica- 
tion of one or another of its articles, and no 
objections have been forthcoming from any 
one regarding non-compliance with the in- 
dispensable formality of ratification accord- 
ing to the respective constitutional systems. 


RATIFICATION OF THE CHARTER 


For this unusual situation—which is, 
nevertheless, not entirely unusual in the 
evolution of the Pan American political sys- 
tem—there is, in spite of its unfavorable 
aspects, an explanation: the complete con- 
formity of the Charter with the spirit of 
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the peoples and governments. Paradoxically, 
controversial international agreements often 
attain a definitive and juridically perfect 
form more quickly than do agreements 
meeting with no dissent or opposition among 
minority groups. Governments and Congres- 
ses are eager to ascertain by thorough dis- 
cussion the force of the favorable arguments 
and the weakness of the opposition. It is 
axiomatic that the atmosphere of contro- 
versy affords more oxygen as a stimulus to 
action than does the atmosphere of general 
conformity. Moreover, interest is felt in re- 
enforcing accomplished facts with legal ap- 
proval, lest changing circumstances disturb 
the domestic political factors favorable to 
what has been accomplished. Nothing of 
these tendencies is reflected in the evolution 
of Pan Americanism. Our history lacks these 
emotions and dramas. As Secretary of State 
Acheson recently observed, ‘In a family of 
nations as in families of individuals we 
should expect nothing more sensational than 
growth.” That growth is a phenomenon the 
American peoples are contemplating with 
enthusiasm and without alarm. Why, then, 
should we be surprised that they do not 
consider it necessary to rush into ratifica- 
tion, that they are not perturbed because a 
new stage of growth is developing without 
all the attendant formalities? 

On the other hand, the confidence placed 
by the American States in their interna- 
tional organization is neither shared nor 
understood in the outside world. What from 
our point of view might be merely a family 
lack of ceremony, is for observers alien to 
our spirit an incomprehensible phenomenon 
that gives rise to doubts as to the stability 
of the system. Not once but many times in 
the course of the present period, since the 
Rio de Janeiro Treaty of Reciprocal Assist- 
ance was signed, I have been confronted as 
representative of the Organization with a 
series of questions on this subject that are, 
from a strictly technical point of view, quite 
difficult to answer. Distinguished writers 


have pointed out, as a sign of weakness in 
the inter-American structure, the fact that 
a great many conventions requiring ratifica- 
tion and dating as far back as the First 
International Conference of American 
States, held sixty years ago, did not obtain 
a sufficient number of ratifications to put 
them into effect. There have also been in- 
stances in which some states quite reason- 
ably adduced that circumstance as a basis 
for refusing to apply, for their own part, 
juridical standards that were thought to 
be generally accepted. Such an occurrence, 
which is exceptional, has more weight in 
the minds of skeptics than the enduring 
and admirable phenomenon of an organized 
system of law that has survived the most 
arduous tests and the most confused mo- 
ments of human history, even though a 
goodly proportion of the commitments con- 
tracted by the States amounted to nothing 
more, if interpreted in a strictly legal sense, 
than expressions of good faith, agreements 
honorably executed, declarations and reso- 
lutions unattended by the traditional req- 
uisites that bind states in their foreign 
relations. 

This situation has been studied more than 
once by the Inter-American Conferences, 
very few of which failed to recommend to 
the governments that they renew their ef- 
forts to bring about ratification of the con- 
ventions and treaties. At one time in the 
past the Pan American Union was given as 
a permanent function the task of assisting 
‘in obtaining ratification of the treaties and 
conventions’, and this function was dis- 
charged with discretion by my predecessors. 
No such provision appears in the Charter 
or in the present regulations, but it is obvi- 
ous that the Secretary General cannot re- 
main indifferent to the fate of the Organiza- 
tion if the latter is affected by the juridical 
imperfection of its very foundations. Al- 
though I do not consider myself authorized 
to take any kind of action in order to obtain 
ratifications for the conventions and trea- 
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ties, I do indeed consider that I should be 
failing to discharge my duty if I did not 
present an objective statement on the situa- 
tion to the Council and point out the disad- 
vantages involved. 

From another point of view the study, by 
legislative bodies and by public opinion in 
each country, of the basic conventions em- 
bodying our Pan American law and the 
structure of our Organization could not be 
more timely. In the interval between the 
Conferences of Montevideo and of Bogota, 
Pan Americanism underwent a revolution. 
In recent years particularly, the movement 
has been characterized by a velocity and a 
constructive force imperfectly appreciated 
in many cases by the nations, and not in- 
frequently even by specialists in interna- 
tional matters. Its final stage coincides ex- 
actly with the creation and development of 
the world international organization, and 
naturally tends to produce confusion in the 
popular mind and even in the minds of the 
majority of those who direct public affairs 
in the several Member States. Granting that 
the observation made by Mr. Acheson is 
applicable to almost the entire history of 
Pan Americanism, there is nevertheless one 
exception: the dramatic moment marked by 
the two Conferences of Mexico and San 
Francisco, in the spring of 1945. It was at 
those assemblies that the American regional 
system was strengthened, but there it was 
also threatened. There the American States 
composing the system recognized not only 
the desirability and absolute necessity of its 
survival, but also the need for such recogni- 
tion on the part of the other States that 
had made up the original community of 
the United Nations. Thence there followed 
as a logical consequence the great advances 
achieved by the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro 
and at Bogota. The efforts made then were 
not merely to confirm the right of regional 
organizations to exist but also to strengthen 
an organization already in existence. Un- 
waveringly the American States proceeded 


to carry out that task, and three years 
later it was completed. Now, however, we 
have to deal not simply with the juridical 
and political bonds linking the American 
States to one another, but with a regional 
organization whose mere existence, even if 
no activity were involved, would keep it in 
constant contact with the world interna- 
tional organization, and whose stability and 
significance are being weighed every day 
by the non-American States that became 
acquainted with it and evaluated it for the 
first time when in San Francisco its very 
survival seemed to be imperiled. The jurid- 
ical perfecting of its foundations is a matter 
of more urgency today than could have 
been true of inter-American treaties and 
conventions in the past. Even for the clear 
and correct definition of the place of the 
Organization of American States in the com- 
plex picture of world international agencies, 
it is becoming essential that the American 
States carry out the constitutional proce- 
dures that will make it possible to assert 
that every one of the words contained in 
those remarkable, doctrine-laden documents 
is supported by the good faith of the govern- 
ments, the will of the respective Congresses, 
and the sentiment of all our peoples. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


The world is passing through strange 
times, and the events of our age are so 
dramatic that it is hard for contemporary 
man even to decide whether it is a privilege 
or a calamity to live in this epoch. Many of 
the dreams of mankind are beginning to 
come true just when forces capable of uni- 
versal destruction have been unleashed. 
Consequently we do not know whether, as 
we advance along what our forebears re- 
garded as the road to an unattainable as- 
piration, we are approaching catastrophe or 
drawing away from it. This state of con- 
fusion has penetrated to the people and 
even to their lowest strata. And needless to 
say, it is a prevailing characteristic of the 
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mental attitude of statesmen, which is 
undermined by the most painful uncertainty 
as to their very mission. Thus there 
is nothing conclusive or enduring in the 
achievements that seem to be definitive vic- 
tories of the human spirit; and this is still 
more true as regards the stability of the 
contemporary political structure. Today 
States are rushing dizzily along a road that 
is for many of them surpassingly strange 
territory, the road of international associa- 
tion. How much strength is there in the 
sentiments thus manifested? After the First 
World War they appeared to be more vig- 
orous than now. But reaction soon raised 
its head, and a period of aggressive na- 
tionalism followed on the heels of the first 
great collaborative effort among states for 
international government on this planet. 
After the Second World War the only pos- 
sible outlook was once again in the direction 
of international association. Some States en- 
tered into the associative enterprise in good 
faith; others, because they regarded it as 
the only possible alternative in the choice 
between peace and war; and yet others, con- 
vinced that international organization would 
prove to be as Utopian today as on the 
previous occasion. 

Many persons harbor doubts as to the 
determination with which peoples and gov- 
ernments are disposed to defend the new 
system of interrelationship, a system that 
imposes upon them limitations and condi- 
tions hitherto unknown. For those of us 
who feel a conscious and profound faith in 
international organization and association 
and are convinced that only by following 
that course can humanity forsake the paths 
of violence, the principal subject of concern 
is that international organizations shall be 
effective, and that governments and peoples 
shall be knit ever more closely and firmly 
into this new pattern of community life 
through a better understanding of its ad- 
vantages. Thus far the sentiment that has 
developed since the war in favor of -the 





United Nations has been so strong that no 
one would dare to stand against it. But 
every newly created thing naturally has seri- 
ous weak points; and against these weak- 
nesses, all those who are opposed to inter- 
national association or who feel that they 
are trammeled or inconvenienced by the 
new régime of relations between states are 
directing their harshest criticisms in the 
hope of spreading skepticism. 

The States under the greatest obligation 
to defend and preserve the spirit of interna- 
tional association are those that have tested 
it most thoroughly. That is the position oc- 
cupied by the American States. When ref- 
erence is made to the society of nations, 
leadership must necessarily be ascribed to 
the American countries. The list of the pre- 
cursors or authors of the great movement 
cannot fail to include Bolivar, Wilson, 
Roosevelt, Hull, and also the Organization 
of American States, under any of the names 
given to it in times past, as one of the most 
successful experiments in this field. When 
the League of Nations held its first assem- 
bly, unfortunately unattended by the spon- 
sors of the League, the American States 
were already veterans in international or- 
ganization. And their experience was cited, 
not once but repeatedly, as a powerful argu- 
ment for confidence in the successful out- 
come of an international association dedi- 
cated to the maintenance of peace and to 
cooperation among peoples. 

But it is well to remember that the 
American nations carried out that felicitous 
experiment under quite different circum- 
stances. Their association has extended over 
a period of sixty years of constant progress, 
and did not spring up overnight as the re- 
sult of a written Constitution. It represents 
a series of discreet attempts to continue 
projecting international action into new 
fields, but only after prolonged demonstra- 
tion of the efficacy of such action in fields 
already tested. The Constitution—in other 
words, the Charter—that at last incorpo- 
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rates this half century of experience in the 
form of written and binding law with all 
the formality proper to public treaties, is 
the crowning point of the undertaking, not 
the starting point, as it had inevitably to 
be in the broader sphere of the world in- 
ternational association. 

Nevertheless, the inter-American system 
was threatened by grave dangers from the 
outset. The method chosen to preserve it 
consisted not in facing them and engaging 
in pitched battles against the threats of 
dissolution, but rather in patiently circum- 
venting unfavorable circumstances and 
awaiting other occasions for fresh advances. 
The fundamental problem confronting Pan 
Americanism was from the very beginning 
the existence of intervention. No associa- 
tion of nations could be created or prosper 
on such a basis. Until 1933 Pan Ameri- 
canism had only one claim to importance: 
the fact that it represented a permanent 
aspiration of the American Republics, in 
which they persisted despite the most for- 
bidding obstacles. In 1933, the principle of 
non-intervention was accepted by the State 
that was better able than any of the others, 
from a material point of view, to violate it, 
and that had disregarded it in point of fact 
more than once. From that moment amaz- 
ing prospects opened up before the inter- 
American system, and in fifteen years it 
acquired an astonishing firmness and 
solidity. 


CHAPULTEPEC AND SAN FRANCISCO 

But Pan Americanism was to pass 
through a moment of peril, at the very 
time that the decisions adopted at Chapul- 
tepec had just outlined the standards upon 
which it appeared to be definitively pat- 
terned. That moment was the San Francisco 
Conference and the discussion of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. There at San 
Francisco Pan Americanism hovered on the 
brink of extinction through an indiscrimi- 
nate mingling of its mighty current of tra- 


dition and juridical development with an- 
other stream, necessarily slower moving, 
made up of the vacillating contributions of 
all the states of the world to a system that 
they were viewing with more mistrust than 
enthusiasm. Paradoxically, the countries 
that had traveled farthest along the road 
of internationalism and made tremendous 
advances in the field of international asso- 
ciation seemed at one moment to be an 
obstacle impeding universal realization of 
the very purposes they themselves were car- 
rying out in the regional sphere. That reac- 
tion, which was sponsored and sustained 
chiefly by the Latin American States and 
which the United States found itself charged 
with explaining and defending to the other 
world powers, has nevertheless not been 
properly understood even yet. And as long 
as it is not properly understood, misunder- 
standing will exist in the necessary relations 
between the regional and the world organi- 
zations, relations that just now are one of 
the principal objects of our concern and our 
aspirations. 

Among the many explanations offered for 
the attitude of the American States at San 
Francisco, there are two that are basically 
erroneous and dangerous to the future of 
our Organization. One of these explanations 
represents the American regionalist move- 
ment at San Francisco as the last stand of 
isolationism against internationalism. The 
other is the political corollary of the first, 
namely, that the American States, whose 
domestic structure is based upon feudal and 
conservative systems, feared Russia’s ap- 
pearance on the scene as a world power and 
a permanent member of the Security Coun- 
cil, and its possible influence upon the peo- 
ples of our hemisphere. In either case, 
whether as isolationsists or as conservatives, 
the Latin American States would have been 
attempting to remain aloof from the world 
system and to keep their own uncontami- 
nated by the new international movement 
that in those days was already being char- 
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acterized by some persons as the beginning 
of world government. 

The true explanation is very different. 
When the delegations arrived in San Fran- 
cisco, there was not a single isolationist 
Latin American State. To put the matter 
even more forcefully, an important contribu- 
tion had been made by the Latin American 
States to the very striking shift in the policy 
of the United States from isolationism to 
internationalism. And it was not by acci- 
dent that the first steps in dissolving the 
long-standing tradition of the great nation 
of the North not to contract commitments 
that might restrict its freedom of action in 
international affairs were in every case taken 
within the American association of nations. 
In so far as Russia was concerned, the senti- 
ment of the Latin American peoples at that 
time could not have been more favorable. 
With their customary fervor, the peoples 
south of the Rio Grande, partial from the 
outset to the cause of democracy, precipi- 
tately considered the Soviet Union, even 
before the battle of Stalingrad had marked 
a favorable change in the course of the 
conflict, as a champion of imperiled democ- 
racies. The first anti-Russian reaction 
among Latin Americans began to be felt 
at San Francisco, quite independently of 
the regional problem, when the Chairman 
of the Soviet Delegation proceeded deliber- 
ately and to no purpose to offend the 
twenty states by classifying them arbitrar- 
ily as satellites of the Unites States. This 
preconceived idea, which for some time past 
had been evident in Soviet diplomacy, pre- 
vented the Delegation headed by Mr. 
Molotov from understanding the regional 
issue raised. For Russia, as for a goodly 
number of the European and Asiatic delega- 
tions, it was axiomatic that the regional 
organization so vigorously defended by the 
Latin American States was nothing more 
nor less than the system devised by the 
United States to subjugate them and to 
strengthen its own sphere of influence. No 








one asked himself, even, what the compo- 
nent parts were of that movement of twenty 
states that were insisting on the survival of 
Pan Americanism within the framework of 
the world Charter, a very strange thing 
indeed if it was true that Pan Americanism 
had been an instrument of imperialistic op- 
pression. 

Not one of the non-American delegations 
was aware of the fact—which I am very 
much afraid none of them learned on that 
occasion either—that Pan Americanism had, 
on the contrary, been the greatest anti- 
imperialistic force ever known; and _ that 
through this medium, there had _ been 
created an American body of international 
law that had checked and defeated imperi- 
alistic tendencies; and, what was still more 
amazing, that Pan Americanism had origi- 
nated and developed within the very coun- 
try from which the only imperialistic acts in 
the western hemisphere had proceeded. This 
extraordinary phenomenon of reaction in 
North American public opinion against his- 
torical facts that in other states would have 
been regarded as gloriously immune from 
alteration or discussion, and the growth of a 
powerful popular sentiment sufficient to pre- 
vent their repetition in the future, constitute 
one of the extraordinary developments serv- 
ing to prove that only democracy opens 
the way for the free advance of the noblest 
forces of the spirit. 

For the countries of our hemisphere Pan 
Americanism represented, above everything 
else, the solemn confirmation of their official 
and collective policy of non-intervention. 
It represented a guaranty of independence 
and full autonomy for twenty nations, and 
for the remaining country, a system of rela- 
tionships with its neighbors in the hemi- 
sphere that has proved to be more efficacious 
for preserving continental solidarity and en- 
suring respect and trust on the part of its 
sister nations than any other previous 
policy. Consequently, the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals provided for recognition in the 
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Charter of the United Nations of regional 
systems or arrangements, but when the vot- 
ing procedure of the Security Council was 
defined at Yalta, a fundamental defect be- 
came evident: peace and security were, in 
the last analysis, exclusively the concern of 
the Council, and within the Council they 
depended upon the vote of each one of the 
permanent members. The basic agreement 
adopted some weeks before by the Ameri- 
can States in Mexico, known as the Act of 
Chapultepec and intended to serve as a 
firm collective guaranty for the peace of 
the hemisphere, was left up in the air. In 
the Security Council a non-American State 
could prevent the defense of our hemisphere 
or its solidary action against an aggressor, 
whether continental or extracontinental. 
But furthermore, only one American na- 
tion, the United States, was a permanent 
member of the Council, so that it would 
fall to the lot of the United States to decide 
all American disputes with its affirmative 
vote or its veto; or, at least, the United 
States would be in a position to make such 
decisions. Was not that a return to the 
darkest days of the corollaries to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine? While the Security Council 
promised to be, for many nations, the first 
guaranty of peace in many years, for the 
Latin American nations, in the absence of 
any special provision to safeguard their 
agreements at Chapultepec and to preserve 
what was most valuable in their Organiza- 
tion, it implied a definite step backward. 
It was this aspect of the Latin American 
reaction that the representatives of the non- 
American nations at San Francisco failed 
to perceive. But no American State can 
forget—and in point of fact not one of them 
does forget—that when an agreement was 
reached, with the inclusion of Article 51 of 
the Charter involving full authorization for 
a regional arrangement as contemplated at 
Chapultepec, the inter-American Organiza- 
tion had won the right to exist vigorously 
side by side with the world organization, 


and that from that time forth one might 
expect it not to decline but rather to grow 
steadily stronger. 

That was what actually happened, later. 
The Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance hailed 
by Secretary Stettinius as part of the inter- 
American agreement reached at San Fran- 
cisco, was signed in 1947. The Charter of 
the Organization of American States, which 
had been in course of preparation for many 
years and which was energetically advocated 
at Chapultepec, was approved at Bogota in 
1948. At Bogotd, also, the American States 
decided to create new organs destined to 
give a tremendous impetus to the activities 
of the Organization in the economic, social, 
cultural, and juridical fields. By that time, 
the Pan American Union had already re- 
ceived another vote of confidence from the 
Member States, in the form of a vertical 
increase in its budget. All of these develop- 
ments are logical; all of them reflect a con- 
tinuing and resolute line of thought in the 
American Ministries of Foreign Affairs. 
Why, then, is that continuity broken, and 
why do grave defects appear in connection 
with minor problems, such as those involv- 
ing the relations and activities of the spe- 
cialized agencies of the two organizations, 
world and regional? 


REGIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM 


It seems clear to me that our Organiza- 
tion must keep cooperation and reciprocal 
assistance among the Member States in ef- 
fective operation not merely in the political 
field but also in others, such as economic, 
social, and cultural, which have been the 
scene of its activities since its very begin- 
ning. But the Organization is no longer play- 
ing a solitary role in the development of 
the projects of international cooperation 
that it carried on alone for a large part of 
its sixty years of existence. The United Na- 
tions is now engaged in a very intensive 
program of similar activities, embracing the 
whole world. The purposes and objectives 
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of that work are precisely those of our own 
Organization, except that the latter limits 
its purposes and objectives to a specific re- 
gion, the Americas. What should we do? 
Should we abandon those tasks, restricting 
our Organization to its purely political ac- 
tivities, and leave the field exclusively to 
the various world international agencies? Or 
should we conclude with them working 
agreements that will make it possible in 
every instance to impart to their activities 
the regional efficiency that is the natural 
outcome of extensive experience in inter- 
American cooperation? Shall we give to the 
Organization of American States the un- 
equivocal character of regional agency at- 
tributed to it in Chapter VIII of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations and in its own 
Charter? Shall its services and agencies be 
utilized by the agencies of the United Na- 
tions for the tasks they are to perform in 
this hemisphere, whenever the purposes of 
such tasks coincide with those of the work 
undertaken by the regional Organization? 
This last inference appears at first glance to 
be clear and logical. But it cannot be so, in 
view of the fact that the representatives of 
the American governments themselves have 
more than once seen fit to initiate or carry 
forward, within world international agen- 
cies, movements that are regional but that 
will ultimately result in the creation of re- 
gional agencies of those world organizations, 
in complete disregard of agencies already 
existing within the Organization of American 
States. 

With reference to the proposal for the 
creation of a regional UNESCO center in the 
western hemisphere, a proposal sponsored 
by representatives of American states in 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, I expressed my 
views to the Members of the Council in a 
detailed memorandum, which I took the 
liberty of asking them to submit to their 
governments for consideration. That mem- 
orandum dealt with the uNEsco incident 


only as a motive for examining the general 
problem, and the solution provided by the 
governments, both in uNEScCo and within 
our Organization, for this concrete aspect 
of the problem, need not be discussed now. 
On the other hand, I do believe that the 
broad theme of the document in question 
should continue to be a subject of study 
until the American States define their policy 
as to the matter, a policy that in my opin- 
ion, ought to prevail not only within the 
Organization, but as a general principle to 
be applied by the governments in world 
international organizations. 

But what could that policy be? No one 
perceives more readily than I, that it is not 
easy to adopt one; yet I realize that the 
delay in adopting it, in one form or another, 
can endanger our Organization, placing it at 
the mercy of the circumstances that are 
establishing precedents detrimental to its 
stability. The primary obstacle to defining 
such a policy lies in the growing anxiety 
with which the governments view the dis- 
orderly development of the system of in- 
ternational association and the excessive 
increase in the number of international agen- 
cies for every field of activity. The first 
reaction to disorder, in the administrative 
field, has always been to abolish, to recon- 
struct, and to centralize. Not once, but 
many times, in our Congresses, the impa- 
tient voice of the people’s representatives 
has been heard demanding economies in the 
increasing items charged to international co- 
operation, which have been producing a 
sharp rise in the budgets for foreign affairs 
ever since the war ended. And on more 
than one occasion those representatives have 
gone so far as to suggest that the only 
possible means of checking the increase in 
expenditures lies in attempting to merge the 
international agencies whose fields of action 
apparently overlap or whose activities are 
similar. Recently, in the Congress of a 
Member State, during.a discussion of the 
budget of the Pan American Union and 
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those of the other inter-American organiza- 
tions, the possibility of merging our Organi- 
zation with the United Nations was specifi- 
cally suggested; and even though such ideas 
result from ignorance of our system and of 
the reasons underlying its existence, their 
simplicity makes a deep impression upon 
the minds of others who are also ill- 
informed. The duplication of activities in 
our Organization and the world organiza- 
tion, which is a typical occurrence in the 
regional Latin American or American sub- 
divisions of certain world agencies, is of 
course a powerful argument for opponents of 
the disorder and complexity existing in the 
new forms of international life. How can we 
understand, save on the basis of thorough 
information and very subtle reasoning, the 
coexistence of an Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council and an Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations? 
How can we explain to the uninitiated the 
necessity for a regional UNESCO center to be 
maintained side by side with an Inter- 
American Cultural Council and charged 
with identical tasks of cooperation in the 
educational, scientific, and cultural fields? 
It is true that our inter-American organs 
confine themselves to regional action; but 
even so, the mission and functions of the 
two groups can overlap and duplicate each 
other, thus lending support to the attacks 
of those who are alarmed, not without con- 
siderable reason, when they see that the 
new methods for conducting international 
relations are demanding from all of them a 
diplomatic, technical, and financial contri- 
bution that was not at first foreseen. 

Some conclusion, in my opinion, can and 
should be drawn from the assertion in the 
Charter of the OAS that our Organization 
is, within the United Nations, a regional 
agency. Should its character as such be ac- 
centuated? Should we seek to establish a 
closer relationship with the United Nations, 
one that will define this status as applicable 


not only to the political sphere, where it is 
already so defined, but also to the field of 
concrete activities involved in international 
cooperation, a field that thus far has been 
vague, indistinct, and subject to conflicting 
interpretation? All these are questions that 
the American States are in a position to 
decide, not only because they have the 
power to interpret their own Charter but 
also because they possess a sufficient num- 
ber of votes and enough influence within 
the United Nations and the various interna- 
tional agencies to make any policy they 
adopt by common accord prevail. For ex- 
ample, if they have succeeded in bringing 
about the creation of American regional 
agencies for the study of their problems, it 
would be much easier for them, as any one 
will understand, to bring about a trend to- 
ward close cooperation between the United 
Nations and its agencies, on the one hand, 
and the Organization of American States 
and its own agencies, on the other. More- 
over, favorable precedents have already 
been established in certain instances. In de- 
termining the relations between the World 
Health Organization and the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau, agreements have been 
reached containing this essential provision, 
that the American regional agency of the 
World Health Organization shall be none 
other than the former Pan American Sani- 
tary Bureau, whose admirable services to 
our countries are well known and ap- 
preciated. 

In the political sphere, I repeat, the rela- 
tions between the two organizations are per- 
fectly clear. One knows when and why an 
American State should have recourse to the 
world organization, and when and why it 
should have recourse to the regional one. 
The relations of our political organs with 
the corresponding organs of the United Na- 
tions are defined by the Charter of the Or- 
ganization and by certain treaties, such as 
the Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance and the 
Pact of Bogota. 
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REGIONAL AGENCIES 


But for the maintenance of political soli- 
darity it is necessary to extend solidarity 
to other fields, for example, the fields of 
economic, technical, cultural, and social co- 
operation between states and their peoples. 
That is an inter-American principle that 
has existed for sixty years and was the ori- 
gin of the Pan American Union. Some 
phases of this cooperation have received 
their impetus from the Pan American Union, 
or from other specialized inter-American 
agencies, and it is generally acknowledged 
that such cooperation should be intensified. 
With the same purposes in view and on the 
basis of the same principles, the world or- 
ganization is now establishing specialized 
agencies to carry out an ambitious and bril- 
liantly-conceived task of international co- 
operation. At this point, the following prob- 
lem arises: should we, or should we not, 
merge all our efforts in that universal 
stream, mingling them with it indiscrimi- 
nately and suspending our regional activi- 
ties? The American States appear to have 
settled the problem by preserving and pro- 
moting those regional activities. They feel 
that within the world order of international 
cooperation there is one phase, the regional 
phase, that should not be abolished and 
that helps make world cooperation easier. 
They believe there are regional features that 
demand regional treatment of certain prob- 
lems, and action built upon such bases is 
more efficacious. More significant still is the 
fact that certain American States, running 
somewhat counter to the trend of the world 
international organizations, advocate within 
them such regional treatment, and have met 
with success. It is here that I pause to 
wonder whether they would not have ob- 
tained the same results if in every such case 
they had sponsored an agreement with the 
American regional Organization providing 
for action by the latter as a regional agency 
or center, instead of creating another that 


was dependent upon the corresponding 
world organ. Any pressure exerted by them 
in that direction would have been successful. 
The ultimate outcome would have been 
economy, order, an increase in the stature of 
their regional Organization, and close co- 
operation with the world organization. 

It has sometimes been suggested that the 
OAS has neither the capacity nor the re- 
sources of the new world organizations for 
carrying out certain tasks, and that conse- 
quently it has been necessary to create or 
intensify the purely regional activities of 
the latter. I am not going to claim that 
the OAS has at its disposal as yet all the 
tools it would need to carry out an ex- 
tremely intensive program in the field of 
international cooperation, or sufficient facili- 
ties for service to lend every country the 
technical assistance that it might require. 
What I do claim is that the foresight of the 
American governments has provided the 
OAS with a structure that capacitates it for 
dealing with the most difficult problems of 
international cooperation in the juridical, 
social, economic, and cultural spheres, and 
that if its organs are not performing the 
services they should perform, the American 
governments have it in their power to 
strengthen those organs to the extent that 
they deem desirable, without: feeling any 
need to create additional, new ones. The 
tendency to which we are wont to yield to 
solve every problem by creating a new organ 
or a new committee, is one that the nations 
find most alarming, as they see their prob- 
lems tossed from conference to conference 
and from office to office, remaining always 
unchanged and never given any adequate 
solution yet always on their way to another 
committee, another examination, another 
body, another meeting. Nothing could be 
more dangerous for the new system of inter- 
national association than such a dilatory 
procedure and the constant growth of in- 
ternational bureaucracy, for these factors 
give rise among the people to a very serious 
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attitude of skepticism as to the efficacy of 
the system. In my opinion, the tendency to 
which I refer should be combated. It is es- 
sential to put into active and effective oper- 
ation the organs or agencies already estab- 
lished, and to reorganize and render more 
efficient those that are functioning badly. 
It is also essential to examine problems from 
a realistic point of view, in order to deter- 
mine whether or not they are adapted to 
collective international action and, if they 
are not, to say so bluntly. Today many 
peoples, and particularly the Latin Ameri- 
can peoples, are placing eager and long- 
deferred hopes in the international organi- 
zation, and they believe that they see in it 
the solution for many deeply distressing 
problems that their respective states have 
not been able to solve satisfactorily. The 
international organs do not dare to say they 
are unable or incompetent to help find the 
solutions, and every day they are estab- 
lishing new activities and new offices, whose 
progress is impeded from the very outset by 
impassable barriers to the realization of 
their purposes. It may be thought that this 
is a policy that will gain the good will of 
the various peoples, who will be shown in 
this way the interest of the international 
organs in their behalf; but I am inclined to 
believe, on the contrary, that it is under- 
mining the structure of international cooper- 
ation in a manner that will lead to a general 
outburst of disillusionment when those or- 
ganizations meet their first serious con- 
tretemps. 

In that belief, I do not favor an indefinite 
expansion of our functions, or the promotion 
of new activities for the sole purpose of 
insuring that there shall be nothing in the 
world organization not duplicated by our 
own in the regional sphere. But it does 
seem wise that we should aspire to full 
operation of all the existing organs of our 
own system, and—whenever one of them is 
qualified to carry out certain tasks in the 
regional sphere, in cooperation with the 


world organization—to doing so, without 
any need to create regional centers of the 
latter for the fulfilment of functions that 
we ourselves ought to discharge according 
to the terms of our Charter. 


INTER-AMERICAN ECONOMIC AND 
Socrat Councin 


Specifically, this is the case as regards 
the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council, a subject on which I consider it 
my duty to speak at length and with the 
same frankness that I have employed be- 
fore that body itself whenever the occasion 
has arisen. Probably the American States 
possess no organ endowed with more au- 
thority and greater potential ability than 
our Economic and Social Council, for the 
study of the problems with which public 
opinion and the governments are at present 
most deeply concerned. For that was what 
the governments intended originally, when 
they created the aforesaid Council on a pro- 
visional basis; and later, when it was sanc- 
tioned by the Charter, it became a perma- 
nent organ. Normally, this organ would be 
the open forum for discussion of all the 
economic and social problems of the hemi- 
sphere, which in almost every case, fortu- 
nately, are susceptible of a regional solution 
through inter-American cooperation alone. 
The Council would be more than that, if 
the governments so wished: it could be a 
laboratory where experts from every Ameri- 
can country would carry out intensive eco- 
nomic and social research projects leading 
to conclusions of the greatest importance. 
Everything in those two vast fields sus- 
ceptible of accomplishment by the joint ac- 
tion of States could be effected within the 
Council. The task that is almost superhu- 
man for the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations, owing to the complexity 
of the economic systems and social forms 
with which the latter must deal, would be 
less arduous for our own Council, and might 
almost be described as simple. Our Council 
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would be whatever the governments wished 
it to be, for its structure is on very broad 
lines and leaves room for substantial 
changes. The governments would not need 
specialized economic and social conferences, 
or transitory contacts between high officials 
in charge of the economic affairs of the vari- 
ous countries, if they sought to achieve ac- 
cord within the Council. All the advantages 
are on the side of a working organ that is in 
session throughout the year, that has a tech- 
nical staff capable of being expanded to the 
extent required, that receives its informa- 
tion through direct governmental channels, 
and that is in the best possible position to 
benefit in every emergency by the experi- 
ence of all. Is the Council being utilized as 
such an organ? Are the American peoples 
acquainted with it? Even the very delegates 
sent by our governments to international 
assemblies have publicly professed their ig- 
norance of its existence! Why does the In- 
ter-American Economic and Social Council 
not enjoy the same prestige as the Council 
of the Organization? When the latter finds 
itself daily obliged to turn away cases not 
within its sphere of competence, because 
governments and peoples are requesting its 
services to an extent that even exceeds the 
bounds laid down for it by the Charter, 
why must the former keep on pressing its 
claims in order to prevent matters properly 
included within its functions from being en- 
trusted to bodies outside of the Organiza- 
tion? There is only one reason, and I shall 
state it quite frankly: because the govern- 
ments so wish. The Council in question, 
like all representative international bodies, 
is nothing more nor less than what the 
governments represented thereon want it to 
be. Every criticism directed against the effi- 
cacy of a representative international body, 
when not based upon some constitutional 
incapacity for the accomplishment of a 
given task, must prove to be unjust. And 
the solution lies, not in the creation of addi- 
tional organs, but rather in strengthening 


those that already exist and in giving them 
all the importance attributed to them at 
the time when the Charter was drawn up 
and approved. 

It was precisely with this in mind that I 
based my proposal for a mixed committee 
representing the Council of the Organiza- 
tion and the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, to the effect that the Stat- 
utes of the latter should provide for the 
possibility of holding two kinds of meetings, 
ordinary and special. Meetings of the latter 
type would be held at the seat of the Coun- 
cil or in some American capital. The pro- 
posal envisaged the possibility of including 
on the Council technical experts specifically 
appointed by the governments for the spe- 
cial meetings, with a view to establishing 
contact between the persons charged with 
direction of, and responsibility for, adminis- 
trative action, and the permanent members 
of the Council. The importance of the ques- 
tions studied at the special sessions, the 
adoption of decisions on the ordinary work 
of the organ, and the review of action taken 
during the preceding year would be reasons 
sufficient to draw to these meetings the 
Ministers of Economic Affairs, or Finance, 
Agriculture, Labor, etc., according to the 
nature of the problems pending; and the 
opportunity to discuss these problems with 
the chief administrative officials of other 
countries would be a still more powerful 
incentive. In this way, the Council could be 
transformed into a much more active body 
and would be able to offer the governments 
a measure of cooperation that obviously it 
does not offer them as yet. At the moment 
when these lines are written, no decision 
has been adopted regarding the proposal in 
question. 


Limits oF INTERNATIONAL ACTION 


In my opinion, the only means of pre- 
venting international organizations: from 
growing weak and degenerating into costly 
bureaucratic machinery is an inflexibly ex- 
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acting attitude toward them on the part of 
the governments, which should demand of 
them the highest degree of efficiency in the 
tasks entrusted to them, at the same time 
limiting these assignments to functions 
properly within the scope of an international 
organization. It is the tendency of such or- 
ganizations to transform themselves, from 
the administrative point of view, into a 
world super-government; or in other words 
to create—on paper, at least, and on the 
personnel rolls—the most varied functions, 
and to duplicate all the functions that the 
governments are discharging in their respec- 
tive national spheres. But the specialized 
agencies cannot continue to multiply with- 
out doing serious damage to the interna- 
tional system of cooperation. This experi- 
ment of international organization—for we 
ought not to forget that it is an experiment, 
even for the American States—must be car- 
ried forward cautiously; and until there is a 
certainty the‘ effective progress and con- 
crete achievements can be realized in certain 
fields of activity, it is preferable not to 
open up new fields. 

I believe it to be absolutely essential that 
all of us who are interested for one reason or 
another in the development of international 
organization—and not merely in that of our 
own Organization but rather in the develop- 
ment of the entire new way of life within 
the community of nations—should devote 
our attention to examining even the slightest 
unfavorable reactions on the part of govern- 
ments and peoples. In those reactions one 
must seek the origin or cause of unrest, 
which often consists simply in insufficient 
general preparation for the new kind of for- 
eign relations of the various countries, but 
in other instances connotes grave defects 
within the international organizations. 

Some of the complaints made seem to be 
contradictory; but, despite appearances, 
that is not the case. For example, we hear 
the complaint that there is too much inter- 
national cooperation, and we also hear the 


complaint that there is not enough. Both of 
these criticisms may emanate at one and 
the same time from one and the same state 
or country. The superabundance of inter- 
national organs, all offering more coopera- 
tion than some states need or desire, gives 
rise to the false impression that an ambi- 
tious international technocracy is in process 
of creation, one whose ultimate objective 
would be to rule the world from certain 
key positions and to regiment everything 
along international lines, in the social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural spheres, from port sani- 
tation or soil erosion to the curricula of 
schools and colleges. At the same time, the 
inadequate information available in regard 
to the final aims of the different organiza- 
tions, (inadequate chiefly because most of 
them have been created very recently) leads 
the public and even some governments to 
ask for services and cooperation that these 
agencies cannot give them; and in such cir- 
cumstances reaction arises against the sup- 


posed inefficacy of the agencies and, above. 


all, against the alleged tendency of inter- 
national bodies to generate nothing but 
cumbersome academic documents, sterile 
laboratory products devoid of practical 
applicability. The assertion is made that 
international organizations devote their ef- 
forts solely to statistical figures and abstract 
concepts, and that they lack sufficient con- 
tact with realities in the countries compos- 
ing them. In both cases, as the Members of 
the Council have doubtless observed, the 
complaints in question are to some extent 
justified; and an attempt must be made to 
remedy the initial defects of the system of 
international cooperation before they grow 
into irreparable faults. Fortunately, all in- 
ternational organizations are seriously con- 
cerned with the reactions of public opinion 
to their labors, and our own Organization is 
no exception to this rule. But it is a well- 
known fact that many of those reactions 
are essentially the result of ignorance as 
to limits and proper role of international 
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organs, an ignorance so widespread that it 
is frequently encountered—even though this 
may seem incredible—among their very offi- 
cials. It should be regarded as an essential 
task of such institutions to disseminate more 
ample information on these matters, while 
avoiding any excessive propaganda that 
might arouse unreasonable hopes among the 
various peoples; and in so far as the OAS is 
concerned, the task is all the more urgent 
because of the notably inadequate manner 
in which it has been performed in the past. 
I am still of the opinion (which I expressed 
in earlier reports) that we ought not to 
confuse the serious and even slow-moving 
task of increasing general knowledge con- 
cerning our activities and services, with 
commercial propaganda campaigns, or with 
an undue emphasis on publicity that, in the 
last analysis, instead of contributing to the 
success of our programs, will make them 
dependent upon their capacity to produce 
information. From many points of view, it 
would be more advantageous for the OAS 
if the peoples concerned were better in- 
formed as to the things they should not 
expect from it. The frequent criticisms of 
the OAS that one reads in the press of our 
hemisphere are based upon entirely arbi- 
trary assumptions and overlook even the 
most fundamental point: that the OAS is an 
organization of States, made up of repre- 
sentatives of the Governments. But it is 
impossible to carry out a serious informa- 
tional campaign unless all the work of the 
Organization—its publications, its studies, 
its documents—can be effectively channeled 
to the peoples of the Member States and 
distributed according to a methodical plan 
for providing the best information at the 
lowest possible cost. 


LocaL AGENCIES 


Last year I suggested that agencies or 
offices of the OAS be established in each of 
our countries. As yet no definitive decision 
has been taken on this suggestion, which 


the Council approved in principle but would 
like to study more carefully, above all from 
the financial angle. Some governments re- 
sponded to the initial inquiries regarding 
their possible provision of certain facilities 
for the establishment of such offices, with 
sincere enthusiasm for the proposal and with 
advance offers of aid. A few have replied to 
the effect that they did not consider the 
idea very expedient. Others have not yet 
expressed an opinion on the subject. But 
the 1950-51 budget includes a specific item 
for this purpose, which is in my judgment 
vitally important. Accordingly, the Council 
will have an opportunity to consider the 
matter once more. 

An organization like ours, which attrib- 
utes such great importance to the tasks of 
international cooperation, cannot do with- 
out offices of the kind proposed. It needs 
them, to act as correspondents and as dis- 
tributors of its work. Not all the informa- 
tion required by an office of international 
cooperation can be obtained through ordi- 
nary official channels—that is to say, 
through the representative on a given coun- 
cil, and by him through the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs—without imposing an in- 
tolerable burden upon the offices charged 
by the respective governments with respon- 
sibility for attending to the needs of inter- 
national agencies. As for the reverse proce- 
dure, the entire output of an organization of 
this kind is designed for systematic and 
carefully directed distribution among ex- 
perts on each particular subject in the dif- 
ferent countries; it is not prepared merely 
for the use of the governments. No Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs would accept an assign- 
ment to act as the distributing agency for 
the official publications of an international 
organization, and the Ministries would be 
still less willing to do so for an organization 
embracing, as ours does, a considerable 
number of specialized organs engaged in pro- 
ducing copious quantities of informative and 
research material. In the Latin American 
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countries, it has always been said of the 
OAS, that this body was confining its ac- 
tivities to Washington; and the accusation 
has some foundation in fact. An interna- 
tional organization cannot continue to exist 
save in an atmosphere where the people 
favor its existence, where they are well 
aware of its utility, and where its worth is 
appreciated by them as well as by the gov- 
ernments. The offices of the OAS should be 
established with that fundamental purpose 
in mind, even though at the outset their 
activities might be restricted to modest ad- 
ministrative tasks, all of them indispensable. 
In my opinion, if ten per cent of our budget 
were devoted to opening these offices for 
liaison with the respective countries, we 
should be doing no more than what ought 
logically to have been done some time ago. 
But I have not asked for so large a sum. It 
is true that representation on an Organiza- 
tion of States is naturally vested in the 
States concerned, and in their governments; 
nor could any one venture to suggest any 
other form of representation. The only sug- 
gestion offered is that an Organization of 
twenty-one States shall have at least 
twenty-one offices to give preferential at- 
tention to its affairs in each member coun- 
try. I hope that the favorable reception 
accorded by the Council to this proposal of 
mine will be extended to the point where 
the proposed measure becomes a reality. 


EDUCATIONAL COOPERATION 


The draft budget that I shall submit to 
the Council for the fiscal year 1950-1951 
provides for a considerable increase in the 
appropriations to finance our activities in 
the educational field. Almost all of these 
appropriations are intended for the execu- 
tion—either in collaboration with UNESCO or 
by our own efforts—of programs that have 
been studied, recommended, and requested 
by inter-American groups of educators and 
in particular by the groups assembled on 
two recent occasions at the Seminars of 


Caracas and Rio de Janeiro, under the aus- 
pices of UNESco and our own Organization. 
Quite aside from the matter of political 
collaboration, which from the juridical point 
of view could hardly be more intensive, new 
activities involving cooperation and tech- 
nical assistance on the part of the Organiza- 
tion can be developed in three different 
fields: economic, social, and cultural. That 
is the course of action concordant with the 
spirit of the Charter; and the creative work 
accomplished at Bogota, such as the estab- 
lishment of the Inter-American Cultural 
Council and the strengthening of the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council as a 
technical Organ of the Council of the Or- 
ganization reflects precisely that concept. 
Moreover, this same course is the one 
traditionally followed in the tasks entrusted 
to the Organization, ever since the earliest 
days of its existence, sixty years ago. The 
establishment of the Commercial Bureau of 
the American Republics was basically an ex- 
pression of the intent to practice economic 
cooperation within the limited sphere at 
that time regarded as suitable for inter- 
national activities. Subsequently, the func- 
tions that the Union gradually developed 
by virtue of resolutions adopted at the In- 
ternational Conferences of American States 
conformed to the same guiding principle: 
the American States should cooperate with 
one another for the purpose of providing 
reciprocal aid in the economic, social, and 
cultural realms; and the aim of that cooper- 
ation was not only the promotion of mutual 
understanding, but also such an interchange 
of the fruits of experience acquired by the 
various nations as would enable each of 
them to profit from the experience of the 
others. Now, in the Charter of Bogota this 
trend is clear beyond question. The Organi- 
zation is a vast enterprise for mutual in- 
ternational aid in every field, as a result of 
the solidarity of the component States. The 
concept of mutual aid is in no sense a new 
one for the Organization. President Truman 
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himself made this point when, in his 1949 
inaugural address he submitted for the con- 
sideration of his fellow-countrymen a plan 
of technical assistance for underdeveloped 
countries. On that occasion he mentioned as 
a precedent for the proposed policy, which 
is a novel one in international circles out- 
side the Americas the efforts that his coun- 
try had been making for some time past, 
either directly or through the Organization 
of American States, to provide just such 
technical aid, which he now proposes to 
extend to all of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries and to intensify in Latin America. 

Of what does that technical aid consist? 
There has been a great deal of confusion on 
this point. In some parts of our hemisphere 
the phrase has been interpreted as a plan 
for the less developed countries, patterned 
upon the lines of the European Recovery 
Program better known as the Marshall Plan. 
Nevertheless, it has none of the essential 
features of that program. As the concept 
has been more clearly defined, it has be- 
come evident that the plan in question turns 
upon a policy of technical cooperation that 
does not envisage as a direct consequence an 
immediate program of economic collabora- 
tion. It is possible that the ultimate results 
may be conducive to such collaboration, 
but there is no provision therefor. The gov- 
ernment that first proposed the so-called 
Fourth Point (of President Truman’s ad- 
dress) has suggested to the appropriate or- 
gans of the United Nations and of the Or- 
ganization of American States that they 
draw up projects for technical assistance, 
and it has asked its Congress to vote an 
appropriation that will facilitate the execu- 
tion of such projects in one of three ways: 
directly, by means of bilateral agreements 
with the respective governments; through 
the Organization of American States; or 
through the United Nations. 

The Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council is studying a number of projects for 
technical assistance that might be carried 


out by the Organization, projects carefully 
elaborated by the Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs of the Pan American 
Union. My original intention was to present 
this very year, for the consideration of the 
Council, a special budget providing for ex- 
ecution of the projects definitely approved 
or recommended by the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council. But that 
body has not yet completed its study of 
them, and furthermore, it would seem that 
many of the American States are not at 
present ready, from a financial standpoint, 
to carry forward such projects. That is true 
as regards the special case of the state that 
took the initiative in the matter. In view 
of these circumstances, I believe that the 
projects might be discussed at a special 
meeting of the Economic and Social Council 
and that, as a result of its recommendations, 
a separate budget can be drawn up at the 
proper time, one entirely distinct from the 
regular budget of the Union, for the purpose 
of apportioning among the Member States, 
probably on a basis different from the for- 
mula determining their annual quotas for 
the support of the Union, the costs implicit 
in the above-mentioned plan. I believe that 
in the meantime the Organization, and the 
Pan American Union in particular, can con- 
tinue to draw upon their regular budget to 
meet the requirements of inter-American 
economic and social cooperation, and that 
the specialized agencies of the Organization 
will do the same. 

In the cultural sphere, however, new ac- 
tivities must be undertaken, and con- 
sequently the Members of the Council will 
find that the budget to be submitted to 
them by the Secretary General for 1950- 
1951 contemplates a considerable increase in 
expenditures for our work in this connection. 

The proposed new activities and new ex- 
penditures are based upon the theory, which 
I consider axiomatic, that the educational 
field more than any other offers the Organi- 
zation opportunities to accomplish particu- 
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larly effective work in which the factors of 
international collaboration and technical as- 
sistance will be combined. 

Education is not a function of the Organi- 
zation. That fact is self-evident. It is a 
function pertaining exclusively to the states 
that compose the Organization. Neverthe- 
less, it can and in my opinion should ex- 
tend aid to all the states requiring such as- 
sistance, for the purpose of enabling the 
entire hemisphere to profit richly from the 
experience of educational experts, and of 
facilitating as much as possible the per- 
formance of the task incumbent upon each 
government in its domestic domain. No bet- 
ter means can ever be found for bringing 
the influence of the Organization and the 
concept of American solidarity close to the 
peoples of the various nations, than the 
efforts of the Organization itself to aid in 
the educational programs of each individual 
country. Indisputably the most serious ob- 
stacle to international cooperation in the 
political field lies in the shortcomings of 
popular education. The standard of living 
of the peoples concerned cannot be raised— 
and that is one of the objectives of the 
Organization—unless colossal labors are 
undertaken for the promotion of popular 
education, beginning with the elementary 
education of both children and adults. Eco- 
nomic cooperation and technical cooperation 
are impossible, or at least extremely diffi- 
cult, if that essential foundation is lacking. 
The existence in America of vast areas 
where illiteracy prevails to a lamentable de- 
gree casts doubt upon the potential strength 
of the sentiments of inter-American brother- 
hood and solidarity among the people. 
Moreover, it is generally recognized that 
the majority of the problems confronting 
our hemisphere, not excepting the richest 
and most progressive nations, are educa- 
tional problems. 

In many cases, however, the solution can- 
not be reached through individual effort on 
the part of the different countries. Proof of 


this assertion is found in the fact that, while 
all of the countries are convinced of the 
truth of the premises stated above, and all 
have made strenuous efforts to arrive at a 
solution, the problems still exist and their 
proportions are alarming. The cause of 
American solidarity calls for combined ef- 
forts to provide reciprocal assistance in this 
Herculean undertaking. Above all, there is 
need of technical resources, which are very 
scarce as regards both personnel and ma- 
terials in some American States. What one 
nation alone is unable, owing to a lack of 
technical experts, to achieve in the educa- 
tional sphere, can easily be achieved by it 
with the collaboration of other nations, as is 
evidenced by the fact that every one of the 
American States, with perhaps a very few 
exceptions, has at some time or another 
had recourse to the expedient of engaging 
foreign technical missions precisely for this 
purpose. 

The Organization can and should aid all 
of the member countries in the field of edu- 
cation. Activities of that kind are lauded 
in the Charter, which authorizes and recom- 
mends them; and no form of activity could 
be more fruitful. Furthermore, the develop- 
ment of certain specialized agencies of the 
United Nations, such as UNESCO, sets a stim- 
ulating example for our Organization and, 
what is more important still, it awakens a 
noble spirit of rivalry in behalf of the Ameri- 
can peoples. For obviously, if the States in 
this part of the world acknowledge their 
obligation to cooperate within uNEsco for 
the promotion of popular education in the 
most remote regions of the earth, they there- 
by implicitly acknowledge that on this con- 
tinent, by virtue of their historical and geo- 
graphical solidarity, they have superior obli- 
gations that cannot be met merely through 
the world-wide program but demand also a 
special, regional effort to satisfy on a still 
more ample scale the needs of their own 
hemisphere. 

As I have already indicated and shall 
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reiterate in another section of the present 
Report, relations with UNESCO grow con- 
stantly more gratifying. The work accom- 
plished jointly by the two organizations has 
been undeniably successful and mutually 
satisfactory. It is possible and, in my judg- 
ment, necessary for our Organization to con- 
tinue this collaboration with uNEsco, and 
also to develop other typically American 
activities along the same lines, which 
UNESCO could promote only on a global scale 
and subject to the restrictions that such a 
global character would impose. 

Turning to another point, we find that 
there is no Inter-American Specialized Or- 
ganization concerned with education; nor do 
I feel that there is any need to create one, 
since for this purpose the Charter provides 
the Inter-American Cultural Council, the 
permanent committee of that organ, and the 
Department of Cultural Affairs of the Pan 
American Union, which is also the Secre- 
tariat of the Inter-American Cultural Coun- 
cil. But we do not have within that Depart- 
ment an administrative division devoted 
specifically to educational affairs, a division 
capable both of discharging all the func- 
tions that will inevitably require such an 
administrative agency when the Cultural 
Council holds its inaugural meeting in Au- 
gust 1950, and also of attending properly 
to the innumerable commitments that are 
being contracted through inter-American co- 
operation in the educational field, to the 
unqualified satisfaction of the Pan American 
Union. Accordingly I believe that it is es- 
sential to strengthen the existing bases of 
the administrative structure by creating sec- 
tions specifically concerned with elementary 
education; secondary and higher education; 
exchange of professors, primary teachers, 
and students; vocational training, etc. I 
furthermore believe that it is necessary for 
us to provide ourselves with genuine tech- 
nical experts of recognized authority in the 
inter-American sphere, who will collaborate 
in the work of the proposed division. The 


budget therefore takes into account the ex- 
penditures that would follow upon the adop- 
tion of these measures. 

To bring up yet another point, the edu- 
cational Seminars held at Caracas and Rio 
de Janeiro, which were attended by educa- 
tional experts from every country of the 
Western Hemisphere, resulted in conclusions 
that have induced unEesco and should in- 
duce the Pan American Union to adopt 
concrete plans for putting them into prac- 
tical effect. Take as an example the plan 
to establish a Center for teacher training 
and the production of reading material, a 
plan that uNEsco will undertake to execute, 
with or without our cooperation, and for 
which an appropriation has already been 
approved in the budget of uNesco. If we do 
not cooperate in that project, as we were 
requested to do by the Rio Seminar, the 
Center may eventually be set up not in 
the American regional zone but in some 
other part of the world, to the great detri- 
ment of American interests. Moreover, even 
if the Center is established in America and 
we, in deference to the wishes of American 
educators, refrain from open participation 
in it, we shall have excluded ourselves vol- 
untarily from one of the most brilliant and 
useful undertakings instigated by our ex- 
perts at Rio de Janeiro, and thereafter we 
shall be unable to play a part in developing 
it in the full measure desirable and under 
our own active guidance. Reflecting upon the 
grave responsibility that would result from 
such a stand, I took the liberty of inform- 
ing UNESCO that I would include in the 
1950-1951 budget of the Pan American 
Union to be submitted by me, an item of 
$100,000 to finance collaboration in the 
establishment and maintenance of the 
Center; and I have acted accordingly. 
Unesco of course knows that the appropria- 
tion of the sum for this purpose depends 
not upon my will but upon that of the 
Council, and the Members of this body are 
entirely free to approve or reject it; but 
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for the reasons already set forth, I venture 
to recommend most emphatically that the 
Council approve it. 

It is likewise my opinion that the time 
has come for us to enter into another under- 
taking in the educational field, on our own 
account in this instance, although the proj- 
ect in question is also one that UNESCO 
has considered for future action. I refer to 
the establishment of a periodical designed 
for the teachers of this hemisphere and 
strictly technical in character, one that 
would serve as a medium for expanding the 
most suitable teaching methods in certain 
basic subjects, presented in the form of les- 
sons prepared by groups of universally rec- 
ognized experts and especially adapted for 
American regional needs. This periodical 
would be, in effect, a kind of Correspond- 
ence Normal School designed to put teachers 
into direct touch with the most notable 
advances in pedagogy and thus to take the 


II 


place of the exchange of personnel that is 
for financial reasons almost impossible in so 
far as primary and secondary teachers are 
concerned. 

The three projects—the dual project of a 
center for teacher training and for the pro- 
duction of reading materials, to be carried 
out in collaboration with uNEsco, and the 
establishment of a review or periodical for 
teachers—combined with the corresponding 
changes in the education offices of the Pan 
American Union, would constitute for many 
years to come the principal bases of our 
work in the educational field. 

If, in addition, approval should be given 
to the proposals for technical aid also char- 
acterized by certain obviously educational 
aspects, and if the execution of those pro- 
posals could be carried forward by the Or- 
ganization, I believe that we should have a 
complete working plan of a sound, serious, 
economical and realistic nature. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE ORGANIZATION 


PEACE AND SECURITY 


Tue Treaty or Rio.2A—The Inter-Ameri- 
can Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance signed 
at Rio de Janeiro on September 2, 1947, 
entered into full force on December 3, 1948, 
when Costa Rica, in a brief ceremony, de- 
posited the fourteenth instrument of ratifi- 
cation with the Pan American Union. On 
that occasion some of the individuals who 
had signed the Treaty—among others, Sen- 
ator Connally, Senator Vandenberg, and 
Representative Sol Bloom—as well as the 
Council members who had formed part of 
their respective national delegations to the 
Rio Conference, called attention to the im- 
portance of this historic document. Prior 
to that date, ratifications had been deposited 


2 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 1, p. 87 and 146; Vol. 1, No. 2, p. 
253. 


by the countries named below in the order 
of ratification: 


Dominican Republic, November 21, 1947 
United States, December 30, 1947 


Panama, January 12, 1948 
Colombia, February 3, 1948 
Honduras, February 5, 1948 
Paraguay, July 28, 1948 

El Salvador, March 15, 1948 
Brazil, March 25, 1948 
Haiti, March 25, 1948 
Uruguay, September 28, 1948 
Venezuela, October 4, 1948 
Nicaragua, November 12, 1948? 
Mexico, November 23, 1948 


Costa Rica, December 3, 1948 

3 Nicaragua had signed the Treaty a few weeks prior to rati- 
fication, at Rio de Janeiro. At the time of writing Ecuador has 
not signed. 
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Shortly after the Treaty entered into ef- 
fect, two more countries deposited their 
instruments of ratification: Cuba, on De- 
cember 9, 1948, and Chile, on February 9, 
1949. The Treaty has not yet been ratified 
by Argentina (to whose Congress it has 
been submitted), Bolivia, Guatemala, and 
Peru. The Peruvian Representative on the 
Council forwarded a note in which his Gov- 
ernment, taking into consideration the prac- 
tical difficulties impeding constitutional ac- 
tion on the instrument, affirms its decision 
to mould its international policy in accord- 
ance with the principles and provisions em- 
bodied in the Treaty, which conforms to 
the high ideals of continental solidarity that 
have guided Peru in her international rela- 
tions since the establishment of her in- 
dependence. 


Tue Cask or Costa Rica AnD NICARA- 
eua.A—On December 11, 1948, barely 
a week after ratification by Costa Rica had 
brought the Treaty into effect, that same 
nation submitted to the Council of the Or- 
ganization a request for application of the 
Rio instrument to a situation turning upon 
the alleged invasion of Costa Rican territory 
by armed forces proceeding from Nicaragua. 
The Council met on December 12 and en- 
tered upon an examination of the case, al- 
though it took no decision at the time on 
the applicability of the Treaty. Requests for 
information were immediately addressed by 
the Council to the Governments of the two 
countries concerned, Costa Rica and Nica- 
ragua, and also to the other governments 
presumed to be in the best position for 
possessing or obtaining direct information. 
On December 14 the Council, basing its 
action on the provisions of the Treaty, re- 
solved to convoke a Meeting of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs with the character of Organ 
of Consultation, to set itself up as Pro- 
visional Organ of Consultation; and to ap- 


4See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 1, p. 143; Vol. 1, No. 2, p. 204; Vol. 
1, No. 4, p. 330." - . 


point a Committee of Information charged 
with visiting the scene of events and sub- 
mitting to the Council a report on the re- 
sults of its investigations. This Committee, 
which was composed of the following Repre- 
sentatives on the Council: the Ambassadors 
of Mexico (Chairman), Brazil, Colombia, 
and the United States, visited Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua from December 18 to De- 
cember 23, and presented its report on 
December 24. As a result of the report, the 
Council approved a resolution requesting 
the two Governments to give the Provi- 
sional Organ of Consultation full assurances 
that they would thenceforth abstain from 
hostile acts of any kind against each other; 
advising the Government of Nicaragua that 
it could and should have taken adequate 
measures at the proper time to prevent both 
the development in Nicaraguan territory of 
activities aimed at overthrowing the existing 
régime in Costa Rica and the departure 
from Nicaraguan territory of revolutionary 
elements that had crossed the border and 
were now prisoners, or combatants fighting 
against the Costa Rican Government; and 
informing the latter, in its turn, that it 
could and should have taken adequate meas- 
ures to rid its territory of groups of nationals 
or foreigners organized on a military basis 
with the deliberate intent of conspiring 
against the security of Nicaragua and other 
sister Republics and preparing to engage in 
hostilities against their governments. Both 
Governments named were asked by the 
Council to observe faithfully, by every 
available means, the principles and rules of 
non-intervention, which is the juridical 
basis of American international life. 

The Governments of Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua took the steps logically conse- 
quent upon the Resolution, with the col- 
laboration of a Committee of Military 
Experts appointed by the Council. This 
Committee was made up of high military 
officials of Brazil, Colombia, the United 
States, Mexico, and Paraguay. On January 
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31 it submitted its report to the Council. 
In the meantime, special committees of the 
Council, acting in conjunction with the 
representatives of the two countries, were 
seeking a definitive solution for the problem. 
They collaborated in drafting a Pact of 
Amity between Costa Rica and Nicaragua, 
which was solemnly signed at Washington 
on February 21, 1949, in the presence of 
the Council, and subsequently ratified. 
Through that Pact, the controversy was 
brought to an end with the declaration 
that the events reported to the Provisional 
Organ of Consultation should not destroy 
the fraternal amity existing between the 
two peoples and that both Governments 
undertake to prevent the repetition in the 
future of events of this nature, through 
the constant application of effective meas- 
ures for safeguarding the principles of non- 
intervention and continental solidarity and 
the faithful observance of inter-American 
treaties, conventions, and other instruments 
intended to insure peace and good neighbor- 
liness. The most notable feature of the Pact 
is the fact that both of the governments 
concerned agree to apply the American 
Treaty on Pacific Settlement, known as 
the Pact of Bogota, which they recognize 
as having full validity in regard to disputes 
arising between them, even before it is 
formally ratified and enters into full force 
between the two parties. The Pact of Amity 
also specifies that an agreement shall be 
reached between the said parties as to the 
best manner of putting into practice the 
Convention on the Duties and Rights of 
States in the Event of Civil Strife, so that 
its provisions may be properly utilized when- 
ever a situation arises involving chiefly 
measures for the supervision of frontiers or 
any other measure intended to prevent 
the organization or existence of any revolu- 
tionary movement against the Government 
of either of the two parties, in the territory 
of the other. 

The swift and effective intervention of 


the Provisional Organ of Consultation, 
imbued with the most sincere intention to 
collaborate, the fine spirit displayed by 
both parties throughout this emergency, 
and the sympathetic and respectful recep- 
tion accorded the recommendations of the 
Council, resulted in the complete disap- 
pearance of the controversial situation. 

Furthermore, the incident served to estab- 
lish a series of precedents relative to appli- 
cation of the Treaty and the operation of 
the Organ of Consultation, precedents that 
will be extremely valuable in the future 
development of the said Treaty and Organ. 
Although the Council acted very quickly, 
it may be asserted that if the Treaty 
should be invoked in another emergency— 
an event that fortunately seems unlikely 
to occur—collective action would be taken 
still more rapidly and effectively now that 
the difficulties of interpretation and proce- 
dure inevitable in the experimental stage 
have been overcome. 

The Organ of Consultation did not ac- 
tually have occasion to meet. The Members 
of the Council, after ascertaining the opin- 
ions of their respective Governments, de- 
cided to convoke the Meeting of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs sine die in the hope that 
the action of the Provisional Organ would 
suffice, as it did, to bring the incident to a 
satisfactory conclusion. When the incident 
was concluded, the summons to the Meeting 
was revoked and the Provisional Organ of 
Consultation ceased to function as such. 
The Pan American Union is keeping on 
file all the documents pertaining to these 
discussions, and it has also published a 
pamphlet giving a descriptive account of 
the action taken in the case by the Provi- 
sional Organ. 


INTER-AMERICAN PEACE COMMITTEE.°— 
In addition to the Council of the Organiza- 
tion, which is invested by the Inter-Ameri- 
can Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance and 


5 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 3, p. 325; Vol. 1, No. 4, p. 393. 
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the American Treaty on Pacific Settlement 
with functions relative to peace and security, 
there exists within the Organization (de- 
spite the fact that it is not mentioned in 
the Charter) an organ known as the Inter- 
American Peace Committee, which worked 
most effectively and with exceptional ac- 
tivity during the year covered in the present 
Report. This organ, created by Resolution 
XIV of the Second Meeting of Consultation 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs held in 
Habana in 1940, was not taken into account 
when the Bogoté Charter was drawn up, 
an omission probably due to the fact that 
the Committee had not been formally con- 
stituted at that time. The above-mentioned 
Resolution of Habana recommends to the 
Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union that it establish, in the American 
capital deemed most suitable for the purpose 
and with a membership consisting of the 
representatives of five countries, a com- 
mittee charged with the duty of constant 
vigilance to insure that the States between 
which any dispute exists or may arise, of 
any nature whatsoever, shall settle that 
dispute as quickly as possible, and with 
the further duty of suggesting for this 
purpose, without prejudice to the formulas 
adopted or the procedures agreed upon by 
the parties to the dispute, methods and 
measures conducive to a settlement. The 
Resolution also provides that the Com- 
mittee shall submit a report to each Meeting 
of Consultation of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs and to each International Conference 
of American States, regarding the status of 
such conflicts and the steps taken to termi- 
nate them. 

In December 1940, the Governing Board 
decided that the Committee should have its 
seat in Washington and should be composed 
of the representatives of two North Ameri- 
can countries, two countries of South 
America, and one located in Central America 
or in the Antilles, the said representatives 
to be designated by the Governing Board 


itself. At a later date, it was decided that 
the countries in question should be Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Cuba, Mexico, and the United 
States. At the request of the Government of 
the Dominican Republic, the installation 
of the aforesaid Committee took place on 
July 31, 1948, after the respective govern- 
ments had appointed to membership the 
following representatives: | Ambassador 
Enrique V. Corominas, by Argentina; Am- 
bassador José Maria Bello, by Brazil; 
Ambassador Guillermo Belt, by Cuba; 
Ambassador Luis Quintanilla, by Mexico; 
and Ambassador Paul C. Daniels, by the 
United States. The Committee adopted 
the name “Inter-American Committee on 
Methods for the Peaceful Solution of Con- 
flicts,” and outlined its operational and 
procedural bases, completing this task on 
August 24, 1948. In July 1949, the name 
of the Committee was changed to “Inter- 
American Peace Committee’. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN HAITI AND THE 
DominicaAN Repusuic.*—On February 16, 
1949, the Representative of Haiti on the 
Council of the Organization asked the Chair- 
man of the Council to convoke the Organ 
of Consultation for the purpose of studying 
a series of events that, in the opinion of the 
Haitian Government, were seriously affect- 
ing the peaceful relations between that 
Republic and its neighbor, the Dominican 
Republic. The note containing this request 
was discussed at length at the next session 
of the Council, held on February 23; and in 
the course of the discussion it became evident 
to all the members of that body, as a result 
of the statements made by the two parties, 
that there was sufficient reason to seek a 
satisfactory solution of the problem through 
the procedure of pacific settlement. On Feb- 
ruary 25 the Council decided not to convoke 
the Organ of Consultation and expressed 
the hope that the friendly relations between 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic might 


6 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 2, p. 217; Vol. 1, No. 3, p. 325. 
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be strengthened and that an amicable means 
of settling the controversy might be found. 
On March 21 the Government of Haiti 
requested the good offices: of the Inter- 
American Peace Committee with a view to 
recommendation by the Committee of a 
method for peaceful settlement of that 
Government’s disputes with the Govern- 
ment of the Dominican Republic. After a 
series of meetings at which the Representa- 
tives of the two parties were present, and 
also a visit to both countries by a Delega- 
tion of the Committee (a Delegation con- 
sisting of the Representatives of Argentina, 
Mexico, and the United States) a settle- 
ment of the controversy between the afore- 
said Governments was effected; and finally, 
on June 2, 1949, these two Governments 
issued a joint declaration reaffirming the 
principles and practices that should regulate 
their friendly relations and expressing agree- 
ment on the procedure to which they should 
resort for the adjustment of any conflict 
between them. On that occasion, a special 
session of the Committee was held atthe 
Pan American Union, at 11 o’clock on the 
morning of June 9, a session attended by the 
members of the Committee and, in addition, 
by Ambassador Joseph D. Charles, rep- 
resenting Haiti, and Ambassador Joaquin E. 
Salazar, representing the Dominican Re- 
public. The Chairman of the Committee, 
Ambassador Luis Quintanilla, speaking on 
behalf of his colleagues, expressed the grati- 
tude of the Committee and the Delegation 
that had visited the two countries for the 
cooperation extended to them at all times 
by President Dumarsais Estimé of Haiti 
and Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, 
President of the Dominican Republic, and 
also by the respective Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, M. Timoleén C. Brutus and Sr. 
Virgilio Diaz Orddéiiez. 

In the joint declaration, the Governments 
of the Dominican Republic and of the Re- 
public of Haiti proclaimed once more their 
adherence to the principles and provisions 


embodied in the treaties in force between 
those countries; they asserted that they did 
not and would not tolerate, in their respec- 
tive territories, activities on the part of 
any individuals, groups, or political parties, 
whether national or foreign, aimed at dis- 
turbing the internal peace of either of the 
two neighbors or of any other friendly 
nation; they stated their conviction that 
faithful fulfilment by both parties of the 
purposes thus indicated, would eliminate 
the causes and occasions of conflict between 
the two countries; and they furthermore 
declared that they would have recourse to 
direct negotiations and, whenever neces- 
sary, to the procedure of pacific settlement, 
for the adjustment of any future controversy 
between the Dominican Republic and the 
Republic of Haiti. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE DOMINICAN 
Repvusiic AND Cuspa.—I have mentioned 
first the solution provided by the Inter- 
American Peace Committee for the prob- 
lems that had arisen between Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic, because the Haitian 
case was brought up originally before the 
Council and in pursuance of the Treaty of 
Rio de Janeiro. But prior to that incident, 
the Committee had already been markedly 
successful in adjusting the critical relations 
between the Dominican Republic and Cuba, 
the very situation that gave rise to the peti- 
tion formulated by the Dominican Republic 
for appointment of the Committee. Follow- 
ing the pattern of the other cases mentioned 
above, the Government of the Dominican 
Republic sought the intervention of the 
Inter-American Peace Committee in con- 
nection with a dispute stemming from the 
development of revolutionary activities on 
Cuban territory that were directed against 
the aforesaid Dominican Government. The 
Committee undertook a long and painstak- 
ing investigation of the situation thus 
created, and after hearing the opinions of 
the two parties, handed down a recom- 
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mendation, which was accepted by both, for 
the initiation of direct negotiations through 
regular official channels, with a view to 
settling the dispute in a manner satisfactory 
to both disputants. In this case as in the 
others, the good offices of the Inter-American 
Peace Committee produced notably fruitful 
results. These good offices were extended to 
the Representatives of the two countries 
during a period of less than one month; 
for on September 9, 1948, the Committee 
decided that it had completed its task, 
although at the same time it pointed out that 
either one of the parties, regardless of the 
results of the suggested negotiations, could 
have recourse to the same Committee again, 
if that should be deemed necessary. 


THE SITUATION IN THE CARIBBEAN.‘— 
The Inter-American Peace Committee has 
intervened in yet another case (at the sug- 
gestion, in this instance, of the United 
States), a case calling for study of the gen- 
eral situation in the Caribbean area. Al- 
though it does not fall chronologically 
within the scope of the present Report, I 
feel compelled to mention, as one of the 
basic documents of the inter-American 
system, the statement formulated by the 
Committee at the close of its sessions, a 
statement embodying a truly complete 
summary of those inter-American principles 
whose observance would lead to the dissipa- 
tion of every doubt aroused in an American 
state by the possible development of ac- 
tivities injurious to its government in the 
territory of other states. The statement 
issued by the Committee after studying the 
situation in the Caribbean zone, which in- 
cludes a presentation of opinions expounded 
at length by the Delegation of the Domini- 
can Republic in regard to events that had 
taken place in Dominican territory, reads 
as follows: — OP fe cpraeg 

The Inter-American Peace Committee, con- 
voked at the initiative of the Representative of 


7 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 4, p 393. 
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the United States to consider the situation that 
certain lamentable events have shown to exist in 
the political areas of the Caribbean, has given 
that delicate problem due attention and has 
studied carefully the various aspects of the situa- 
tion with the valuable collaboration of those 
Governments that were good enough to send 
observations and suggestions. 

The Committee believes that its duty in this 
matter is limited to the solemn reaffirmation of 
certain standards and principles that are basic 
for American peace and solidarity, principles 
and standards whose proper observance would, 
in the opinion of the Committee, not only keep 
such a situation as the one under consideration 
from arising, but avoid even the slightest symp- 
tom of disturbed relations among the American 
States. 

With the intention, then, of using to full ad- 
vantage this occasion for once more calling to the 
attention of the American conscience the lofty 
and indispensable postulates of our international 
relationships, the Committee believes it pertinent 
to formulate the following Conclusions: 

1. To reiterate the necessity that all the Mem- 
ber States of the American community continue 
to be guided in their international conduct by 
the principle of non-intervention, which is the 
basic principle of the Organization of American 
States and hence of Pan Americanism, solemnly 
set forth in the ‘‘Additional Protocol relative to 
Non-Intervention”’ signed at the Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of Peace (Bue- 
nos Aires, 1936), and the latest and definitive 
expression of which is to be found in article 15 of 
the Bogot4 Charter, in the following words: 

No State or group of States has the right to 
intervene, directly or indirectly, for any rea- 
son whatever, in the internal or external 
affairs of any other State. The foregoing 
principle prohibits not only armed force but 
also any other form of interference or at- 
tempted threat against the personality of the 
State or against its political, economic and 
cultural elements. 

2. To recall, in connection with the foregoing, 
that the desire to avoid intervention in the in- 
ternal or external affairs of other States and, 
even more, the duty of each State to prevent its 
territory from being used for the preparation or 
initiation of aggression toward one or more States 
with which it is at peace, led the American States 
to sign the Convention on the Rights and Duties 
of States in the Event of Civil Strife, in 1928; 
and that, in line with these ideas, the Second 
Consultative Meeting of Foreign Ministers, in 
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Resolution VII, recommended to the Govern- 
ments of the American Republics some fundamen- 
tal rules with respect to civil strife, applicable to 
the situation under study. 

3. To express the fervent hope of the Com- 
mittee that the aforementioned Convention 
on the Rights and Duties of States be ratified as 
promptly as possible by the American coun- 
tries that have not yet done so; and also that it 
be clarified and perfected at some future in- 
ter-American meeting, if this should be consid- 
ered necessary. 

4. To consider the Resolution approved on 
December 24, 1948, by the Council of the Organi- 
zation, acting provisionally as Organ of Con- 
sultation, with special emphasis on the paragraph 
in which the Council referred to the need (which 
might apply to any Government) of taking ‘‘ade- 
quate measures to rid its territory of groups of 
nationals or foreigners, organized on a military 
basis with the deliberate purpose of conspiring 
against the security of other sister Republics, 
and of preparing to fight against their Govern- 
ments.”’ 

5. To express, likewise, the desirability that 
the American nations make every effort, within 
the limits of their constitutional powers, to avoid 
any systematic and hostile propaganda, what- 
ever its medium of expression, against other 
countries of the Continent or their respective 
Governments. 

6. To consider the desirability of the main- 
tenance, as far as possible and in consonance 
with Resolution XXXV of the Bogoté Confer- 
ence, of continuity of close and cordial diplo- 
matic relations among the American States, since, 
as the preamble of the said Resolution states, 
“the development of the activities and the full 
benefits of inter-American cooperation can be 
realized more effectively if continuous and 
friendly relations are maintained among the 
States.” 

7. To point out that a common denominator of 
American political life is the adherence, within 
the sovereignty of each State and in accordance 
with the characteristics of its own people, to the 
principles and the exercise of democracy, ex- 
pressed formally in solemn American obligations 
(Declaration XXVII of the Inter-American Con- 
ference for the Maintenance of Peace, Buenos 
Aires, 1936; Recommendation LXXII of the 
Eighth International Conference of American 
States, Lima, 1938; Resolution VII of the Second 
Meeting of Consultation, Habana, 1940; Charter 
of Bogotd, 1948; Resolution XXXII of the Bogoté 
Conference), outstanding among which is the 


statement in paragraph (d) of article 5 of the 
Bogoté Charter, which reads as follows: 

The solidarity of the American States and 
the high aims which are sought through it 
require the political organization of those 
States on the basis of the effective exercise 
of representative democracy. 

8. To make public its aspiration that the Char- 
ter of the Organization of American States, 
which, as provided for in Resolutions I and XL 
of the Bogota Conference, is the basic instrument 
of continental solidarity and is at present the 
means of determining the organization of the 
system and its component parts, receive definitive 
confirmation through ratification by all the 
Governments, so that the juridical and political 
structure of the Continent will be as complete 
and permanent as could be desired. 

9. To repeat also its equally firm belief that at 
all times, and especiaily in the critical atmosphere 
that characterizes the present international situ- 
ation, American solidarity should be strengthened 
even more, if possible, so as to overcome oppor- 
tunely, through the unity of our peoples, any 
threat to world peace that might arise. 

10. To state the Committee’s belief that, to 
carry out the foregoing conclusions, it will be of 
great help if each American Government dis- 
seminates among all its inhabitants the fullest 
possible information as to the international obli- 
gations assumed by the American States, particu- 
larly in matters of nonintervention and of rights 
and duties of states in the event of civil strife. 

11. To express its opinion that the effective 
application, by the American Governments, of 
the points to which the Bogoté Conference Reso- 
lution XXXII, on Preservation and Defense of 
Democracy in America, refers will result in estab- 
lishing democratic institutions still more strongly 
in this hemisphere. 

12. To offer once more the continuing willing- 
ness of the Inter-American Peace Committee to 
lend its services (within the limits of Resolution 
XIV of the Second Meeting of Consultation) for 
the pacific and friendly settlement of any conflict 
or difference that at any moment might arise 
between two or more American States. 

13. To point out likewise that, in addition to 
the services that the Inter-American Peace Com- 
mittee is ever ready to offer, there are in the 
inter-American system, and concretely in the 
Organization, various means of recourse, the 
proper application of which is a guarantee of a 
reasonable settlement of any conflict that might 
arise between them: that is, the methods of 
pacific settlement that appear in the Pact of 
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Bogoté and in other inter-American instruments, 
and also the Meeting of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, either in accordance with article 40 of the 
Charter or as Organ of Consultation in accordance 
with the provisions of the Inter-American Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance. 

14. To state that the foregoing conclusions 
do not apply exclusively, in the opinion of the 
Committee, to the situation referred to in the 
preamble of these conclusions, but to all the 
American Republics without exception. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE ORGANIZATION 


THE CounciL AND Its OrGans.—After 
the Ninth International Conference of 
American States came to a close, the Council 
of the Organization entered upon the task 
of carrying out the provisions laid down 
for it by the Conference and by the Charter, 
in conformity with the terms of the latter 
or with specific resolutions. A part of those 
initial labors has already been summarized, 
in the preceding Report. At the end of a 
year of very intensive work, the Council 
has practically completed the first phase of 
its task; and in many cases, in spite of the 
fact that the work has been conducted on 
a provisional basis in order to conform with 
the existing situation as regards the effective 
status of the Charter, it has nevertheless 
been carried out with a view to definitive 
adoption of the new standards once the 
Charter shall have obtained a sufficient 
number of ratifications to bring it into force. 


REGULATIONS OF THE Covunciu.8—In- 
evitably, the new Regulations of the Council 
occupied a foremost place among those 
labors, from the chronological point of view. 
The Council, unlike its technical organs, 
has no statutes, and the fundamental 
provisions for the execution of the Charter 
and the normal development of the Coun- 
cil’s work are contained in its Regulations. 
The new role assigned to this organ in com- 
pliance with the Charter—the extension of 
its sphere of activity, and the responsibili- 


8 See Annals, Vel. 1, No. 2, p. 211. 


ties imposed on it in pursuance of special 
treaties like the Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance and the Pact of Bogota—called 
for the formulation of a new body of rules 
to take the place of the earlier Regulations. 
Immediately after the Ninth Conference, 
the Council decided to create a Committee 
charged with drawing up the Regulations 
of the Council itself and those of the Pan 
American Union. The Ambassadors of 
Argentina and the Dominican Republic 
were chosen to serve, respectively, as Chair- 
man and Rapporteur of the said Com- 
mittee, whose membership also included 
the Representatives of Brazil, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Cuba, El Salvador, and the United 
States. The Chairman and the Vice Chair- 
man of the Council, too, were members ex 
officio. 

In order to facilitate the Committee’s 
task, the subcommittees were formed to deal 
separately with the Regulations of the Coun- 
cil and the Regulations of the Pan American 
Union. The first task completed was that 
of providing the Union with financial regu- 
lations, which were incorporated later in 
the General Regulations. 

The Committee held its initial meeting 
on June 7, 1948, but the Regulations of the 
Council were not finally approved until the 
latter met in regular session on February 16, 
1949. During this long interval there were 
numerous meetings, and the draft of the 
Regulations was even returned by the Coun- 
cil to the Committee so that new points 
suggested by the former might be considered. 
All the provisions of the Charter, the Rio 
Treaty, and the Pact of Bogota were care- 
fully studied, and in addition the experience 
and practices of the former Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union were 
constantly taken into consideration. The 
seventy articles making up the present 
Regulations represent no sharp departure 
in essentials from the provisions of the earlier 
Regulations, except in connection with 
points involving attribution of new func- 
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tions to the Council under the changed 
structure of the Organization, or restriction 
of the scope of the functions formerly in- 
vested in that governing body. 

Among the most important provisions, 
the following items merit special attention: 

Article 5 specifies that the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of each country shall in- 
form the Council, through the Secretary 
General of the Organization, of the appoint- 
ments of the titular and interim Representa- 
tives. Each Representative shall report the 
appointments of the other persons included 
in his delegation. This article clarifies a 
situation that was growing particularly 
confused owing to the acceptance, in prac- 
tice, of the theory that the office of Am- 
bassador to the White House carried with 
it the post of Representative of the Govern- 
ing Board of the Union. The article in 
question is the outgrowth of Article 48 of 
the Charter. While it is true that the ap- 
pointment to the Council may be bestowed 
upon the diplomatic representative ac- 
credited to the government of the country 
where the Council has its seat, a special 
appointment as Representative on the Coun- 
cil of the Organization is always required. 
Such appointments must proceed from the 
respective governments, in the case of both 
titular and interim Representatives. 

Article 7 provides that the Council shall 
hold two regular meetings each month. 
This provision represents a compromise 
between the former practice of holding one 
monthly meeting and the clause in Resolu- 
tion IX of the Mexico Conference, requiring 
weekly sessions. 

The Regulations retain the provision 
adopted before the Bogota Conference, to 
the effect that the meetings of the Council 
shall be public. They also provide for three 
types of meetings: regular, special, and 
protocolary. 

Debate, motions, and voting on motions 
are regulated in minute detail. It is stipu- 
lated that decisions shall be taken by 


majority vote, except in cases otherwise 
expressly provided for. This exception 
covers not only the rules for voting in the 
application of special treaties, but also the 
rules laid down in the Charter, such as the 
provision that any decision on budgetary 
matters requires the approval of two thirds 
of the Representatives on the Council. 

In addition to the committees ad hoc 
charged with the task of studying specific 
questions, there are two committees of a 
permanent character, whose functions are 
specifically defined in Articles 44 and 46 
of the Regulations. First, there is the Gen- 
eral Committee, composed of the Chairman 
and the Vice Chairman of the Council 
together with three Representatives to be 
designated annually. This Committee fune- 
tions under the following circumstances: 
when the Council or one of its organs, the 
Chairman of the Council, or the Secretary 
General requests an advisory opinion; when 
the Council charges the said Committee 
with specific duties that by their nature may 
be so delegated, and when the Council is in 
recess and the question of calling a proto- 
colary meeting arises. The Committee on 
Finances, formed of five members elected 
biannually, is assigned the following duties: 
(a) to examine and report on the annual 
budget submitted by the Secretary General 
of the Organization; (b) to examine and 
report on those parts of the Annual Report 
of the Secretary General that involve 
financial questions; (c) to study the basis 
of financing and recommend to the Council 
the quotas for the support of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union; (d) to examine the accounts 
submitted by the Secretary General and 
provide for auditing thereof; (e) to recom- 
mend to the Council the resolutions con- 
templated in Article 53 of the Charter, that. 
is, the resolutions enabling the Secretarv 
General to establish such technical and 
administrative offices of the Pan American 
Union as may be necessary, determine the 
number of department heads, officers, and 
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employees of the Union, appoint them, 
regulate their powers and duties, and fix 
their compensation, in accordance with 
general standards established by the Coun- 
cil; and (f) to perform the other duties ofa 
financial character entrusted to this Com- 
mittee by the Council. 

The Regulations also contain five articles 
dealing with the functions of the Council 
as Provisional Organ of Consultation, in- 
cluding the system of voting established 
in the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance for the adoption of decisions 
when the Council is acting as Consultative 
Organ. 

The procedure to be followed in the elec- 
tion of the Secretary General is defined, and 
the other rules laid down in the Charter 
with respect to that officer are incorporated 
in the Regulations. . 

As has already been noted, the Regula- 
tions are of a provisional character, and this 
fact is specified in a Transitory Article that 
also provides for adoption by the Council 
of the definitive Regulations when the Char- 
ter of the Organization of American States 
becomes effective. 


REGULATIONS OF THE PAN AMERICAN 
Union.°—A more complicated task was in- 
volved in the formulation of the first part 
of the Regulations of the Pan American 
Union, to which the part prescribing rules 
on financial matters, already approved on 
July 30, 1948, was appended. The sub- 
stance of the articles in the Charter relative 
to the General Secretariat, is preserved and 
fully developed in these Regulations. It 
may be stated with certainty that the latter 
constitute the most complete body of rules 
for the administration of the Pan American 
Union that has been established at any 
time in the history of that institution. 
The Regulations were approved by the 
Council on February 16, 1949. 

Article 6 of the said Regulations defines 


® See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 2, p. 220. 
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the internal organization of the Union, dis- 
tributing its activities among four Depart- 
ments, namely: 
A. Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs; 
B. Department of International Law 
and Organizations; 
C. Department of Cultural Affairs; 
D. Department of Administrative Serv- 
ices. 

The original draft made provision also 
for a Department of Public Information, 
which was eliminated, its functions being 
assigned to the offices of the Secretary 
General and the Assistant Secretary Gen- 
eral. The same article, however, provides 
for the possible future establishment of such 
other departments as the Secretary General 
may set up with the approval of the Coun- 
cil. 

A whole section is devoted to outlining 
the general principles relative to the per- 
sonnel of the Pan American Union, and 
deals with appointments, promotions, con- 
tracts, causes for dismissal, etc. Moreover, 
the Regulations lay down basic standards 
to be developed by the Secretary General 
within the scope of the powers attributed to 
him. Part II of the Regulations consists of 
all the financial rules previously approved 
by the Council and mentioned in my pre- 
ceding Report. The Regulations of the Pan 
American Union, like those of the Council, 
will be provisional until the Charter of the 
Organization becomes effective. 


PRIVILEGES AND ImmunitiEs.!°—Although 
the subject of the privileges and immunities 
of international organizations is not a new 
one, its importance has been increasing 
since 1945 and every day fresh problems 
arise in connection with the practical appli- 
cation of the general principles bearing 
upon this point. In the Organization of 
American States, privileges and immunities 
are regulated by the basic principles laid 


10 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 3, p. 272 and 274. 
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down in Articles 103, 104, and 105 of the 
Charter; but the provisions of these articles 
are manifestly fundamental and general in 
their nature and must be made definite and 
specific before they can enter into full force. 

Accordingly, at its meeting of June 2, 
1948, the Council appointed a Committee 
on Privileges and Immunities. This Com- 
mittee after discussing at length and care- 
fully studying every aspect of the problem, 
submitted a final report to the Council, 
basing its conclusions upon the fundamental 
premise that the Organization of American 
States ought to enjoy substantially the 
same privileges and immunities as the 
United Nations. Those privileges and im- 
munities should be enjoyed, moreover, not 
only by the Organization but also individ- 
ually by the representatives accredited to 
it and by its personnel. 

In order to provide solutions for the 
different aspects of the problem, the Com- 
mittee submitted two draft agreements: a 
multilateral agreement, defining the privi- 
leges and immunities that should be con- 
ceded to the Organization, its organs, and 
its personnel by all of the American States; 
and a bilateral agreement, between the 
Organization and the Government of the 
United States, which is regarded as necessary 
to obtain certain privileges and immunities, 
in addition to those provided for in the 
multilateral instrument, to the Representa- 
tives of the various States on the Council 
and to the members of the delegations, and 
which would merely extend to the said 
Representatives and delegations the same 
treatment as that enjoyed by diplomatic 
envoys accredited to the Government of 
the United States, with the corresponding 
conditions and obligations. 

To give the governments an opportunity 
to study the proposed agreements, copies 
were sent to each of them, together with the 
report of the Committee. Two governments 
responded with written comments, and the 
Committee not only took these comments 


into account but heard additional opinions 
expressed orally by representatives of other 
governments, opinions that were given due 
consideration and that demonstrated the 
need for certain changes in the two texts. 
When these arduous labors were completed, 
the drafts were submitted to the Council, 
which approved them at its meeting of 
May 4, 1949. 

Certified copies of the multilateral agree- 
ment were transmitted to the governments 
on June 6, 1949, with the information that 
the original instrument would remain open 
for signature at the Pan American Union. 
At the time of writing of the present Report, 
the agreement had been signed by Honduras, 
Haiti, Brazil, Bolivia, and Costa Rica. 

As for the bilateral agreement, the Coun- 
cil authorized the Secretary General to sign 
it on behalf of the Organization, and the 
actual signature of the document awaits 
only the acquisition by the Department of 
State of the United States of the legal 
authorizations considered necessary by the 
Department. Up to now it has been thought 
that U. S. Public Law 291, relative to im- 
munities of international organizations, does 
not sufficiently authorize the granting of 
such immunities in the form envisaged by the 
bilateral agreement, but the Department of 
State has evinced particular interest in 
finding a solution for this problem as speedily 
as possible. 


CoMPETENCE OF THE CounciL.!'—In the 
course of a discussion at a Council meeting 
regarding a case connected with the institu- 
tion of political asylum, the question was 
also raised as to the desirability of entrusting 
to a special committee the task of studying 
the competence of the Council in regard to 
such matters. The particular case in question 
was not dealt with by the Council, after all, 
since the reason for the situation under dis- 
cussion had disappeared. The Committee 
analyzed the problem of competence sub- 


11 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 3, p. 270. 
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mitted for its consideration in the light of 
the provisions laid down in the Charter 
and the opinions expressed by the Commit- 
tees of the Ninth International Conference 
of American States that were concerned 
with the powers and functions of the Coun- 
cil; and on April 21, 1949, the special Com- 
mittee presented its report, to which two 
memoranda submitted by the Representa- 
tive of Mexico were attached, one of them 
a general memorandum on the competence 
of the Council, and the other a discussion 
of the competence of that same body in 
questions of asylum. The written observa- 
tions presented for the consideration of the 
Special Committee by the Representative 
of the United States, were also annexed 
to the report. The Committee arrived at 
the conclusion that ‘definitive interpreta- 
tion of any matter involving the competence 
of the Council is of course the function of 
the governments themselves, to be executed 
either through the Inter-American Con- 
ference or in the manner that the govern- 
ments consider fitting’; and it drafted a 
resolution, which was approved, that the 
Inter-American Council of Jurists should 
be requested to prepare a technical study 
on the scope of the powers invested in the 
Council of the Organization of American 
States as stated in the applicable interna- 
tional instruments, a study that could be 
utilized by the governments in formulating 
their opinions on the subject either through 
the Inter-American Conference or by follow- 
ing the procedure deemed appropriate by 
the governments themselves. This resolu- 
tion furthermore states that the proposed 
study shall not have legal force but shall 
contribute, in conjunction with other 
opinions expressed on the matter, to a bet- 
ter understanding of the juridical factors 
involved. 

The memorandum of the Mexican Rep- 
resentative on competence in cases of asylum 
expounds the principle that “the Council 
is not invested by the Charter or by any 


other juridical instrument with power to 
take upon itself the study of questions 
arising between American States in con- 
nection with the observance or interpreta- 
tion of any international obligations, except 
when, under the circumstances envisaged 
in the Rio Treaty, such questions reach 
the stage where they represent a real threat 
to the peace of the Continent.’”’ The mem- 
orandum of the Representative of the United 
States contains the following observations: 
that “questions of the competence of the 
Council in any given case involve interpre- 
tations of the Charter of the Organization 
and other inter-American agreements. Such 
questions should be decided by the Council 
itself, or by one of the two higher organs of 
the Organization. Opinions obtained on 
such questions from other sources . . . should 
be advisory only.”’ This memorandum also 
states that “it is undesirable, if not impos- 
sible, for the Council to draw up rigid rules 
regarding its competence on subjects of a 
certain type, since each case must be con- 
sidered in the light of the circumstances 
under which it is presented to the Coun- 
cil.” It further states that “the right of any 
government to bring before the Council a 
question which it considers appropriate and 
desirable ... is limited only by the good 
sense and judgment of the member govern- 
ment concerned. Any such case presented 
to the Council merits a fair hearing as to 
whether action by the Council is author- 
ized.” 


ORGANS OF THE CoUNCIL 
Article 57 of the Charter of the Organiza- 
tion establishes the following Organs of the 
Council: 
a) The Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council; 
b) The Inter-American Council of Jur- 
ists; and 
c) The Inter-American Cultural Coun- 
cil. 
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The Charter furthermore assigns to the 
Council the task of formulating the statutes 
of its technical organs, in accordance with 
and in the execution of the provisions of the 
said instrument, with the advice of the ap- 
propriate bodies, and after consultation 
with the governments. The aforementioned 
organs shall in their turn formulate their 
own regulations. 

In compliance with these provisions, the 
Council appointed a Committee on the 
Organs of the Council and Their Statutes, 
composed of the Representatives of Hon- 
duras (Chairman), Mexico (Rapporteur), 
Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, Cuba, the Domin- 
ican Republic, Nicaragua, the United States, 
and Venezuela. At its initial meeting on 
June 15, the Committee set up a subcom- 
mittee formed of the Representatives of 
Mexico, Nicaragua, and the United States, 
to draft the Statutes of the Economic and 
Social Council and, subsequently, those of 
the two other Councils. 


Economic AND Socrat Counciu.’—Of 
the three organs provided for in the Charter, 
only one was already in existence and is 
functioning at the present time: the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council, 
created in 1945 in pursuance of Resolution 
IX of the Chapultepec Conference, a resolu- 
tion that abolished the Inter-American 
Financial and Economic Advisory Commit- 
tee and transferred its functions to the 
newly created technical body intended 
primarily to discharge, in the regional sphere, 
functions similar to those of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations, 
whose establishment was then contem- 
plated. Although the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council has been function- 
ing regularly ever since that date, its 
activities have been governed by provisional 
rules issued by the Council itself, in some 
instances after consultation with the govern- 
ments. 


12 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 4, p. 366. 


The above-mentioned subcommittee held 
eight meetings between June 15 and Sep- 
tember 21, 1948, at which the question of 
the Statutes of the said Council was studied. 
The subcommittee took under considera- 
tion not only the earlier drafts of Statutes 
prepared by the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council in 1947, but also the 
Economic Agreement of Bogotd, which is 
concerned to a very considerable extent with 
the activities of the Council. 

Although ever since the Bogota Confer- 
ence, the status of the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council in relation to 
the Council of the Organization had been 
expressly and clearly defined in Chapter 
XII of the Charter, an old dispute regard- 
ing the scope of its functional autonomy, was 
nevertheless reflected in the new provisions 
adopted by the Committee. Finally, how- 
ever, at the Committee’s fourth meeting in 
October 1948, the twenty-six articles of the 
draft Statutes were definitively approved 
by that body, which decided to invite a 
subcommittee of the Economic and Social 
Council to express its views on the draft. 
The two Subcommittees held a joint meet- 
ing, and in consequence of this interchange 
of opinions, certain proposed amendments, 
relating in particular to the budget, were 
referred to the Committee for consideration. 

The Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council has been studying the draft as a 
whole, and additional meetings of the joint 
committee of the two Councils have helped 
to clarify the views of both bodies. As soon 
as the Economic and Social Council has 
expressed a definitive opinion on the draft, 
that document will be referred to the Coun- 
cil of the Organization for consideration and 
the latter, in its turn, must consult the gov- 
ernments before approving the draft. More- 
over, the Statutes will have a provisional 
character until the Charter comes into force. 


CooPERATION BETWEEN THE COUNCILS.— 
Quite aside from work relating strictly to 
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the Statutes, the Council of the Organiza- 
tion has been very actively concerned with 
establishing close collaboration with the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, and with facilitating the work of the lat- 
ter. Two decisions of the Council with these 
ends in view are particularly noteworthy. 
In the first, the Council adopted on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1948, a recommendation that a 
Joint Committee be created in order to 
facilitate the execution of the tasks under- 
taken by the Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences. This Committee will 
be composed of seven members, four ap- 
pointed by the Board of Directors of the 
Institute, which is made up, as you know, 
of the Representatives of all the American 
States on the Council of the Organization, 
and three designated by the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council. 

Although the Committee has not yet 
been set up, its creation is an ingenious 
measure enabling the Economie and Social 
Council to participate actively in the direc- 
tion of the said Institute without altering 
the Convention that created the Institute. 

The second of the two measures in ques- 
tion was the establishment of a Mixed 
Commission of six members—three from 
the Council of the Organization and three 
from the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, all appointed to serve for a 
period of one year—for the purpose of 
ensuring the closest possible collaboration 
between the two Councils and more satis- 
factory accomplishment of the economic 
and social tasks entrusted to the Organiza- 
tion. 


InTER-AMERICAN CouNCIL oF JuRISTS.B3— 
The Inter-American Council of Jurists was 
created by the Charter of the Organization 
to serve as an advisory body on juridical 
matters; to promote the development and 
codification of public and private interna- 


18 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 2, p. 219; Vol. 1, No. 3, p. 287-288; 
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tional law; and to study the possibility of 
attaining uniformity in the legislation of 
the various American countries insofar as 
it might appear to be desirable. 

In accordance with Article 62 of the Char- 
ter, to which reference has already been 
made, it is also the duty of the Council of 
the Organization to formulate the Statutes 
of the Inter-American Council of Jurists. 
Accordingly, the work of drafting those 
Statutes was undertaken by a committee 
of the former body. On March 2, a draft of 
the Statutes, accompanied by a detailed 
report, was submitted to the Council of the 
Organization. The Secretary General of 
the Organization, in accordance with instruc- 
tions from the said Council, sent copies of 
this draft to the American Governments 
and to the Inter-American Juridical Com- 
mittee of Rio de Janeiro with a view to 
obtaining their observations and comments. 

Replies to this communication were 
received from the Governments of Chile, 
Mexico, the United States, and Venezuela. 
The United States declared that it considered 
the draft acceptable. Mexico also found it 
satisfactory, but reserved the right to 
formulate observations regarding details at 
the first meeting of the Council of Jurists. 
Chile and Venezuela suggested changes that 
were considered by the Committee when the 
later draft was prepared. 

The Inter-American Juridical Committee 
of Rio offered a number of observations on 
the draft drawn up by the Council Com- 
mittee. The latter Committee stated in its 
report that it was disregarding the tone of 
those observations and the polemical spirit 
by which they were animated; that it had 
nevertheless studied them carefully and had 
attempted to profit by everything useful 
and pertinent contained in them. The Coun- 
cil Committee attributes the attitude as- 
sumed by the Juridical Committee to a 
mistaken interpretation placed by that body 
upon the role assigned to it within the new 
framework of the Organization of American 
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States. From the standpoint of the Council 
Committee it is clear that there are not 
two entities—the Juridical Committee as 
such, and the Permanent Committee of the 
Inter-American Council of Jurists, inasmuch 
as the Juridical Committee has existed only 
in this second and important capacity since 
the Bogoté Charter was signed. In fact, 
Article 68 of the Charter states that, ‘the 
Inter-American Juridical Committee of Rio 
de Janeiro shall be the permanent committee 
of the Inter-American Council of Jurists.”’ 
It seems clear to the Council Committee 
that the decisions taken at Bogota did not 
prolong the existence of the Inter-American 
Juridical Committee of Rio de Janeiro with 
the functions invested in it prior to the 
Charter, but created instead a Permanent 
Committee of the Inter-American Council 
of Jurists that retained the name, already 
traditional and highly respected, of ‘‘Inter- 
American Juridical Committee,” although 
its functions will be restricted henceforth 
to those specified in the Charter of the Or- 
ganization. The present structure of the 
Juridical Committee does of course remain 
the same, inasmuch as the procedure for its 
composition, defined at Bogota, cannot be 
put into execution until after the Tenth 
Conference, at Caracas. 

The Committee of the Council also makes 
the comment that some of the observations 
of the Juridical Committee apparently re- 
flect the influence of a lack of perfect agree- 
ment between the Spanish and Portuguese 
texts of the Charter. 

To date, the Council Committee has pre- 
pared a draft Resolution contemplating 
adoption of the following measures: 

1. Approval of the report and the second 
draft of the Statutes of the Inter-American Coun- 
cil of Jurists, with a note to the effect that the 
said draft shall be in force provisionally; 

2. Transmission of this material to the Ameri- 
can Governments for their information; 

3. Transmission of this material to the Inter- 
American Juridical Committee for its informa- 
tion; 
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4. Submission of the provisional Statutes to 
the Inter-American Council of Jurists so that 
the latter, at its first meeting, may have an op- 
portunity to formulate such observations as it 
deems fitting; 

5. Authorization to the Committee on the 
Organs of the Council and their Statutes, to draw 
up the definitive text of the Statutes of the Inter- 
American Council of Jurists, when it has received 
the latter’s comments, and to submit the said 
text to the Council for its approval. 


With respect to the first meeting of the 
Council of Jurists, there has been practically 
general agreement, since the time of the 
Bogota Conference, that it shall meet in 
Rio de Janeiro. This assembly was to have 
been held at the end of the current year, 
but the Government of Brazil asked for a 
postponement, adding in the note on the sub- 
ject, addressed to the General Secretariat, 
that in the opinion of the said Government 
the Council should not meet until the Char- 
ter had entered into full force. This com- 
munication was transmitted to the members 
of the Council for the information of their 
respective governments, and replies have 
been received in which the latter express 
willingness to have the meeting postponed; 
but in some instances they object to the 
reason for postponement adduced by the 
Brazilian Government and observe that, 
under the terms of Resolution XL of Bogota, 
“the new Organs provided for in the Charter 
shall be established on a provisional basis, 
in accordance with the Charter,” an argu- 
ment that would seem to be unanswerable. 
At the moment consideration is being given 
to the possibility of having the Council meet 
in the early months of 1950. (The Govern- 
ment of Brazil later fixed May 22, 1950 as 
the date for the first meeting of the Coun- 
cil. Editor’s note) 


INTER-AMERICAN CULTURAL CouUNCIL.4— 
The Statutes of the Inter-American Cultural 
Council are the third of the statutes studied 


14 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 1, p. 124; Vol. 1, No. 3, p. 280; and 
Vol. 1, No. 4, p. 344. 
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by the Committee on the Organs of the 
Council and Their Statutes. 

A great deal of the work done in this 
connection was based upon the drafts pre- 
pared by the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union prior to the Ninth Con- 
ference, at Bogoté; and, needless to say, 
liberal use was made of the experience ac- 
quired in studying the first two statutes. 

The first draft, approved by the Council 
of the Organization on April 11, 1949, has 
already been transmitted to the governments 
so that they may formulate observations 
regarding it. The report of the Committee, 
which accompanied the draft Statutes, 
contains a discussion of three choices bear- 
ing upon the composition of the Committee 
for Cultural Action, which is to function, 
according to the Charter, as the Permanent 
Committee of the Cultural Council. The 
first choice turns upon the possibility of 
waiting until the next Inter-American Con- 
ference, so that, in accordance with Article 
76 of the Charter, the Conference itself 
may select the five countries that are to be 
members of the Committee for Cultural 
Action. The second choice is the possibility 
that the governments might authorize the 
Council of the Organization to name the 
five countries that would form the said 
Committee provisional y, until the Inter- 
American Conference assembles at Caracas. 
The third choice is the possibility of includ- 
ing in the program of the first meeting of the 
Inter-American Cultural Council a topic 
relating to the provisional establishment of 
the Committee for Cultural Action. 

The Committee on the Organs of the 
Council, as well as the Council itself, which 
approved the report, favored convocation 
of the first meeting of the Inter-American 
Cultural Council at the earliest possible date. 

So far twelve replies have been received 
from the governments, some of them suggest- 
ing the countries that might be considered as 
candidates for membership in the Committee 
for Cultural Action, others suggesting a seat 





for the said Committee, and still others ex- 
pressing an inclination to postpone establish- 
ment of that organ until the Tenth Inter- 
American Conference. At the time of the 
present writing, the Committee on the Organs 
of the Council has revised the draft Statutes 
of the Inter-American Cultural Council on 
the basis of the observations presented by the 
governments, and plans to return the draft 
to the Council of the Organization for its ap- 
proval, with a view to having the Statutes 
provisionally effective until the Cultural 
Council at its first session shall have an op- 
portunity to make such observations as it 
thinks fitting. Those observations, after re- 
consideration in turn by the Council of the 
Organization, will enable it to draw up the 
definitive text of the Statutes of the Inter- 
American Cultural Council, which will have 
provisional force until the Charter becomes 
effective. The Committee on the Organs of 
the Council will also suggest to the Council 
a resolution on the Committee for Cultural 
Action. 


RELATIONS WITH INTER-AMERICAN 
ORGANIZATIONS 


One of the most complicated and arduous 
tasks entrusted to the Council of the Or- 
ganization by the Charter is the one out- 
lined in Articles 53, 96, 97, 98, 99, and 101, 
which relate to the role of the Specialized 
Organizations within the Organization of 
American States. 

This assignment was made more concrete 
in Resolution III of the Bogota Conference, 
on a survey of the Inter-American Special- 
ized Organizations, a Resolution that origi- 
nated in the report presented by the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union. 
The Conference held that it was absolutely 
essential to invest the Council, not only 
with the permanent functions assigned to 
it in this connection by the Charter, but also 
with the immediate mission of making as 
soon as possible a complete survey of the 
status and activities of the existing inter- 
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American organizations, so that the Council 
itself with the authorization of the govern- 
ments, could adopt the measures necessary 
for discontinuing such organizations whose 
maintenance served no useful purpose, and 
for strengthening, adapting, or merging the 
others, as might be appropriate. This deci- 
sion of the Conference was based upon the 
“excessive number of official and semi-official 
organizations” constituting “a burden on 
the American States’ and in many cases 
making “the effective realization of their 
aims more difficult.” The Resolution further- 
more provides that the Council shall set 
up a “Register of Inter-American Specialized 
Organizations,” in accordance with the 
provisions of Article 95 of the Charter, and 
conclude the agreements contemplated in 
Article 53 of the same instrument. 

On June 2, 1948, the Council created a 
Committee on Inter-American Organiza- 
tions, composed of the Representatives of 
Mexico (Chairman), Haiti (Rapporteur), 
Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, Chile, 
Ecuador, the Dominican Republic, Nica- 
ragua, the United States, and Uruguay. 

The first task assigned to the Committee 
was that of drawing up standards for the 
study of inter-American organizations, the 
initial step in this process being the estab- 
lishment of a distinction between entities of 
two types: the Specialized Organizations, 
and other inter-American organizations. 
According to these standards, for a given 
organization to be regarded as “‘specialized,”’ 
it must meet the following conditions, 
prescribed by the Bogoté Charter: 

a) It must be inter-governmental 
that is, an official entity formed by the 
governments themselves; 

b) It must be established by a multi- 
lateral agreement, that is, by agreement 
among more than two governments; 

c) It must have a specific function; 

d) Its function must be of a techni- 
cal character; 

e) The subject matter of its activities 


must be of common interest to the 
American States. Organizations con- 
stituted by a group of states to serve a 
regional purpose, or to meet any other 
given restricted need are not included 
within this definition. 

Specialized Inter-American Organizations 
once accepted as such by the Organization, 
have the following powers and duties: 

1. They determine their relations with 
the Organization of American States through 
agreements that they conclude with the 
Council; 

2. They enjoy the fullest technical au- 
tonomy, but they must take into account 
the recommendations of the Council of the 
Organization ; 

3. They shall send to the Council periodic 
reports on the progress of their work; 

4. They shall also submit to the Council 
reports on their annual budgets and ex- 
penses; 

5. They shall maintain cooperative rela- 
tions with other international agencies of 
the same character, in order to coordinate 
their respective activities; 

6. They shall preserve their identity and 
their status as integral parts of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, even when they 
perform regional functions of international 
agencies; 

7. The seat of the Inter-American Spe- 
cialized Organizations is to be established 
on a geographic basis which will take into 
account the interests of all the American 
States. 

The Council, for its part, is empowered 
to present recommendations to the Special- 
ized Organizations, for the purpose of co- 
ordinating their activities and programs of 
work. It is also empowered to conclude 
agreements determining the relations be- 
tween the various specialized bodies and 
the Organization of American States, and 
providing for transmission by the said 
bodies of their budgets for the approval of 
the Council, for receipt of the quotas of the 
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contributing countries by the Pan American 
Union, and for the latter’s disbursement 
thereof in accordance with the particular 
agreement in question. The Council shall 
maintain a Register of the Organizations. 
It shall draft and submit to the various 
governments and to the Inter-American 
Conference, proposals relative to the crea- 
tion of new organizations, or to the merging, 
adaptation, or elimination of organizations 
already in existence. It shall also promote 
and facilitate collaboration between the 
Inter-American Specialized Organizations 
and similar international agencies. 

After establishing these general standards, 
the Committee began a very laborious 
survey of all the existing inter-American 
organizations, official or non-official, with a 
view to classifying them in accordance with 
the criterion determined by the aforesaid 
standards. The list of organizations was 
prepared not only on the basis of information 
supplied by the General Secretariat, but 
also through requests addressed to the 
Member States, asking them to call to the 
attention of the Council all the inter-Ameri- 
can organizations functioning in their respec- 
tive territories. 


Pan AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GEOGRAPHY 
AND History.“—On September 8, 1948, 
the Committee appointed a Subcommittee 
formed of the Representatives of Colombia 
(Chairman), Argentina, the Dominican Re- 
public, Haiti, Mexico, the United States, 
and Uruguay. This Subcommittee was 
charged with the task of making individual 
studies of inter-American organizations and 
submitting the resultant recommendations 
to the Committee for consideration. The 
said Subcommittee, which received technical 
aid from the General Secretariat of the Or- 
ganization and also solicited the cooperation 
of the various organizations concerned, be- 
gan its work by examining the case of the 
Pan American Institute of Geography and 


15 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 2, p. 262. 


History, whose headquarters are located 
in Mexico City. On October first, representa- 
tives of the Institute met with the Subcom- 
mittee to discuss the bases of an agreement, 
which were submitted by the Subcommittee 
to the Committee. 

After several meetings of the Committee, 
in which special consideration was given to 
the administrative and financial aspects of 
the agreement, the final act was drawn up. 
It was transmitted to the Council on De- 
cember first, and the text was unanimously 
approved both by the Council and by the 
Pan American Institute of Geography and 
History. Authorized representatives of the 
Organization and of the Institute signed the 
agreement at the Pan American Union on 
January 12, 1949. 

Since this agreement was the first to be 
signed by the Council of the Organization 
and a specialized organization, and since 
in a general sense, it has served as a model 
for drafting the agreements signed subse- 
quently, it is worth while to summarize the 
content of its twelve articles, which is as 
follows: 

1. Recognition of the status of the Insti- 
tute as an Inter-American Specialized Or- 
ganization; 

2. Location of its headquarters; 

3. Recognition of the technical autonomy 
of the Institute and its duty to take into 


consideration any recommendations made . 


by the Council; 

4. Obligation of the Institute to send the 
Council of the Organization annual reports 
on the progress of its work and its program 
of future activities; 

5. Obligation of the Institute to submit 
for the consideration of the Council, in 
advance and at the appropriate time, in- 
formation regarding any basic changes con- 
templated in the organization or activities 
of the Institute; 

6. Obligation of the Institute to inform 
the Council as to the dates on which it 
proposes to hold General Assemblies or 
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consultative meetings of its committees, in 
order that the Council may coordinate such 
dates with those of other conferences. The 
Institute shall also transmit the programs of 
the said meetings and Assemblies. 

7. Agreement for the exchange of publi- 
cations between the Institute and the Pan 
American Union. 

8. Reciprocal representation by the Insti- 
tute and the Council, at the meetings of 
their respective Organs. 

9. Obligation of the Institute to submit 
to the Council of the Organization, at the 
end of each fiscal year, a report on its finan- 
cial status, the said report to include a 
detailed account of its receipts and expendi- 
tures. 

10. Obligation on the part of the Insti- 
tute to present before September 15 of each 
year its detailed budget proposals for the 
following fiscal year; and recognition of the 
Council’s authority to make such observa- 
tions as it considers necessary in regard 
to any part of the budget. 

The Pan American Union shall forward 
the budget to the governments, together 
with a statement of the quota due from each 
for the maintenance of the Institute, shall 
receive such quota payments, and shall 
transmit them to the Institute. 

11. Any proposed change in the bases for 
financing the Institute shall be submitted 
through the Council of the Organization to 
the governments, for their consideration. 

12. The agreement may be modified with 
the approval of both parties. 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 
THE PROTECTION OF CuHILDHOOD.'’—The 
American International Institute for the 
Protection of Childhood is a center of social 
welfare activities, documentation, research, 
and consultation in regard to all questions 
concerned with child life and child welfare. 
This agency functions in accordance with 
Statutes approved at the Pan American 


16 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 2, p. 229; and Vol. 1, No. 3, p. 316. 


Child Congresses. All of the American 
Governments except that of Haiti are mem- 
bers of the Institute; and they contribute 
to its support through quotas based upon the 
population and economic status of the re- 
spective countries. The organization has its 
headquarters in Montevideo. 

Toward the close of 1948, the Institute 
presented to the Council a request for an 
agreement with it, in accordance with the 
provisions laid down in the Charter. On 
January 17 the Subcommittee already men- 
tioned in connection with the preceding 
case approved a favorable report and a 
draft agreement; and the Committee took 
similar action on February 9, 1949. The two 
reports concur in stating that the agency in 
question possesses all the essential charac- 
teristics of an Inter-American Specialized 
Organization, and is very similar in character 
to the Pan American Institute of Geography 
and History. Accordingly the clauses con- 
tained in the draft approved by the Council 
on February 16, are substantially identical 
with those of the agreement to which we 
referred in the immediately preceding sec- 
tion. After being approved without altera- 
tion by the Montevideo Institute, this 
second agreement was signed at the Pan 
American Union on April 22, 1949, by 
authorized representatives of the Organiza- 
tion and the said Institute. 


INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL ScrENCES.'’7—The Committee on 
Inter-American Organizations subsequently 
began to study the case of one of the most. 
important bodies attached to the Organiza- 
tion, the Inter-American Institute of Agri- 
cultural Sciences. The main office of the 
Institute is located in Turrialba, Costa 
Rica, and its Secretariat functions at the 
Pan American Union under the direction 
of the Chief of the Division of Agriculture 
and Conservation, of the Department of 


17 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 2, p. 229; Vol. 1, No. 3, p.318; and 
Vol. 1, No. 4, p. 383. 
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Economic and Social Affairs. Its Board of 
Directors is composed of the Representatives 
of the twenty-one American Republics on 
the Council of the Organization. The aim 
of the Institute is to encourage and advance 
the development of the agricultural sciences 
in the American Republics through research, 
teaching, and extension work bearing upon 
the theory and practice of agriculture and of 
related arts and sciences. The Institute 
was created by a special convention con- 
cluded by the Governments of the American 
Republics in fulfilment of a resolution of 
the Eighth Scientific Congress held at 
Washington in 1940. Some of the American 
States are not yet members of the Institute, 
but energetic steps are being taken to ob- 
tain unanimous adherence to the Convention 
and thus extend the services of the Institute 
to all of the countries. The Director of this 
body is elected by its Board of Directors, 
whose functions also include appointment 
of an Administrative Committee and ap- 
proval of the budget. The Pan American 
Union is acting as fiscal agent of the Insti- 
tute for the receipt and management of 
funds. 

The unusual form in which the Institute 
is set up—in that the Council Members 
themselves are at the same time its direc- 
tors—led the Committee to decide that in 
this particular case it was not necessary to 
draw up an agreement between the Special- 
ized Organization and the Council, as had 
been done in the cases considered above. 
It was thought advisable, however, to sug- 
gest the establishment of a special com- 
mittee made up of representatives of the 
Institute’s Board of Directors (that is, 
Council Members) and representatives of 
the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council, a technical organ in charge of the 
development of cooperative policy in the 
fields with which the Institute is concerned. 
The conclusions adopted by the Committee 
on Inter-American Organizations were 
brought before the Council, and on Febru- 
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ary 16, 1949, the latter approved six recom- 
mendations whose purport may be sum- 
marized as follows: that a Joint Committee 
be created, consisting of four members of 
the Board of Directors and three members 
of the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council, to serve as a permanent liaison 
organ for the said Board, the Economic and 
Social Council, and the Institute, and to 
have authority to formulate recommenda- 
tions ensuring the best functioning of the 
body last named; that this Joint Committee 
shall consider the advisability of drafting 
the regulations of the Institute, incorporat- 
ing therein a definition of the relations be- 
tween that organization and the Pan 
American Union; and lastly, that the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences 
shall be included in the Register of Special- 
ized Inter-American Organizations main- 
tained by the Council in accordance with 
Article 96 of the Charter. At the time of 
writing, the Joint Committee had not begun 
to function. 


INTER-AMERICAN STATISTICAL — INSTI- 
TuTE.!’—The Committee’s survey of the 
Inter-American Statistical Institute was 
undertaken in compliance not only with 
the general mandate contained in the Char- 
ter but also with a specific resolution (IV) 
adopted by the Ninth International Con- 
ference of American States, a resolution 
whose pertinent portion reads thus: ‘To 
recommend, likewise, that the Council of 
the Organization examine the possibility 
of concluding a special agreement with the 
Inter-American Statistical Institute estab- 
lishing the relations that should exist be- 
tween the Organization and the Institute, 
including the basis for financing the latter.” 

The Committee that undertook to draw 
up the draft agreement profited greatly 
from the fact that the Institute itself had 
prepared a draft, and from the further fact 
that several of its representatives were 


18 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 1, p. 115; and Vol. 1, No. 2, p. 228. 
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present during the deliberations. Finally, 
on December 8, 1948, the Committee com- 
pleted the draft, which was submitted on 
January 5 to the Council and approved by 
that body. 

The agreement in question differs from 
those already mentioned in that it represents 
a more energetic effort to integrate and 
centralize activities; for it provides that the 
Division of Statistics of the Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs of the Pan 
American Union shall function as the 
Secretariat of the Institute. The Chief of 
the said Division, appointed by the Secre- 
tary General of the Organization in consul- 
tation with the Executive Committee of 
the Institute, shall be the Secretary General 
of the Institute. 

The agreement furthermore provides that 
the annual budget of the Pan American 
Union shall include appropriations to cover 
the necessary expenses of the Institute’s 
Secretariat and committees. As a result, 
the Institute will cease to collect from the 
governments the annual quotas that it 
has been receiving for its maintenance, 
and the problem of financing this organiza- 
tion (a problem that was also given con- 
sideration in Resolution IV of the Bogota 
Conference, cited above) is satisfactorily 
solved. The representatives of the Institute 
wanted to incorporate in the agreement 
itself a stipulation that the budget of the 
Pan American Union include a minimum 
annual appropriation of $150,000 to cover 
the services to be extended by the Union 
to the Institute; but the Committee de- 
cided that it was not empowered to impose 
a binding obligation of this nature upon the 
Council in budgetary matters, although it 
did feel the need for a statement, to be made 
by the Council when it approved the agree- 
ment, expressing intent to include in the 
budget an allotment that would meet the 
cost of the Institute’s work and activities 
during the fiscal year beginning in July 
1950, the said aiiotment to be based upon 


the sums that the Institute would have re- 
ceived for the period mentioned in the form 
of quotas contributed by the governments. 
The agreement accords recognition to the 
Institute as an inter-American organiza- 
tion. It provides for the periodical celebra- 
tion of inter-American statistical conferences 
whose programs and regulations shall be 
drawn up by the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council. The agreement also 
specifies that the Chairman of the said 
Council and the Director of the Department 
of Economic and Social Affairs of the Pan 
American Union shall be members ez officio 
of the General Assemblies of the Institute. 
The latter officer shall also be a member 
ex officio of the Executive Committee. The 
Division of Statistics of the Pan American 
Union, which assumes the functions and 
responsibilities pertaining to the General 
Secretariat of the Institute, is charged with 
the following duties: (a) to prepare and edit 
publications required by the Institute on 
any matter of a statistical nature; (b) to 
maintain relationships with the Institute, 
with national and international statistical 
organizations, and with experts in the field 
of statistics; and, in general, to discharge 
other of the functions that the Secretariat 
of the Institute has been carrying out. 
The Pan American Union shall be responsi- 
ble for editing, publishing, and distributing 
Estadtstica, the quarterly journal of the 
Institute. Finally, it is provided that the 
agreement shall enter into force on July 6, 
1950, and that the Secretary General of the 
Organization and the Secretary General of 
the Institute are authorized, in the mean- 
time, to conclude such administrative ac- 
cords as will facilitate its entry into force. 
Since the instrument in question involves 
fundamental changes in the structure of the 
Institute, its Secretary General has been 
obliged to submit the agreement for con- 
sideration by the entities duly authorized 
to approve the amendments involved; but 
in the budget offered today for consideration 
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by the Council, the General Secretariat of 
the Organization has already included the 
necessary appropriations envisaged in the 
said instrument. 

Of the various agreements, this is one of 
the most satisfactory and practical, because 
it eliminates all possibility of duplication 
between the functions to be discharged by 
the offices of the Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs and those entrusted to the 
Institute, and provides for perfect coordina- 
tion thereof. 


Pan AMERICAN SANITARY ORGANIZA- 
tion—On January 27, 1949, the Subcom- 
mittee on Inter-American Organizations 
began to study the question of a draft 
agreement between the Council of the Or- 
ganization and the Pan American Sanitary 
Organization, on the basis of documentary 
data prepared by the General Secretariat. 
Several sessions of the Subcommittee were 
attended by the Director of the Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Bureau, Dr. Fred L. Soper, 
who gave a detailed explanation of the 
agreement at that time contemplated be- 
tween the Pan American Sanitary Organi- 
zation and the World Health Organization. 
This instrument was signed on May 24 
by the two Organizations, and definitively 
approved at Rome in July of the present 
year. 

The Subcommittee requested the Director 
of the Sanitary Bureau to draw up, in col- 
laboration with Dr. William Manger, Secre- 
tary of the Council, a draft agreement that 
would serve as a basis for discussion. In 
their general outline, the terms of this draft 
correspond to those of earlier agreements 
concluded by the Council with other inter- 
American specialized organizations; al- 
though, taking into account the close ad- 
ministrative and fiscal relations existing 
hitherto between the Pan American Union 
and the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, it 
includes provisions that make it possible 
to maintain those relations. 
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A discussion arose in the Subcommittee 
regarding the status of the Pan American 
Sanitary Organization as an Inter-American 
Specialized Organization, a discussion moti- 
vated by the provisions in the Constitution 
of the Sanitary Organization that allow of 
participation therein by American dependent 
territories of non-American nations. The 
Subcommittee concluded, however, -that 
the limitations imposed upon participation 
of the said territories are such that the status 
of Specialized Organization that the Sani- 
tary Organization has is not altered. A 
preliminary draft agreement was studied by 
the Executive Committee of the Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Organization at a meeting 
held in Washington in the middle of the 
year. The Executive Committee suggested 
certain changes, which were taken into 
consideration by the Subcommittee in the 
preparation of the draft agreement. 

Although the draft as a whole, and in its 
substance, was approved by the Executive 
Committee of the Sanitary Organization, 
certain alterations made by the Subcom- 
mittee and approved by the Committee on 
Inter-American Organizations were rejected 
later by the Pan American Sanitary Organi- 
zation. 

The Committee on Inter-American Or- 
ganizations decided to send the draft agree- 
ment to the Pan American Sanitary Organi- 
zation before submitting it to the Council 
for the approval of that body. 

The Executive Committee and the Direct- 
ing Council of the Pan American Sanitary 
Organization held a meeting at Lima re- 
cently, and on that occasion the aforesaid 
draft agreement was included in the agenda, 
among other topics. Some of the changes 
proposed by the Sanitary Organization in- 


volve merely amendments on matters of. 


form but others have a more fundamental 
significance. The Pan American Sanitary 
Organization approved the draft with the 
changes mentioned above, and decided to 
refer it to the Council of the Organization 
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of American States. The Sanitary Organiza- 
tion also authorized the Director of the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau to sign the 
draft if it were acceptable to the Council, 
and appointed a Subcommittee, composed 
of three members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, to carry on the negotiations with 
the representatives of the Council if the 
latter should not accept the draft agreement 
in the form in which it had been drawn up. 
The most important changes consist in elim- 
ination of those provisions in the original 
draft of the Committee on Inter-American 
Organizations that authorize the Council of 
the Organization of American States to form- 
ulate observations regarding the draft bud- 
get of the Pan American Sanitary Organiza- 
tion, and also in alteration of phrases in the 
Committee’s draft that might, in the opinion 
of the Sanitary Organization, be taken as 
implying limitation of its autonomy. 


EMERGENCY ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR 
PouiticAL Derrense.8—On October 15, 
1948, the Committee on Inter-American 
Organizations began its survey of the Emer- 
gency Advisory Committee for Political 
Defense of the Continent. The latter organ 
had been created by Resolution XVII of the 
Third Meeting of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the American Republics assembled 
in 1942 at Rio de Janeiro. That resolution 
directed the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union to determine the functions 
of the Committee, draw up its regulations, 
and arrange for financing it. In April 1942 
the work on the Regulations was completed, 
and Montevideo was selected as the seat of 
the Committee. The purpose of this organ 
was to study and to recommend to the 
American Governments measures for the 
defense of the democratic institutions of 
the States of the Western Hemisphere, in- 
cluding protective, preventive, and punitive 
measures relating to every kind of subversive 
activity on the part of the Axis nations or 


19 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 1, p. 142. 


their satellites, or the nationals, agents, 
or sympathizers thereof. The Committee 
worked actively during the war, formulating 
plans of action for the Governments of the 
American Republics in regard to control of 
dangerous aliens, prevention of the abuse of 
citizenship, regulation of the entry and exit 
of aliens, prevention of clandestine transit 
of frontiers, and prevention of acts of politi- 
cal aggression including measures designed 
to obstruct espionage, sabotage, and dis- 
semination of totalitarian propaganda, and 
measures for the protection of vital infor- 
mation through censorship. The Committee 
kept itself directly informed regarding the 
application of its recommendations, through 
consultative meetings with national officials 
of various American countries. 

The Committee on Inter-American Or- 
ganizations deliberated upon an appeal 
presented by the Representative of Uruguay 
for the retention of the Emergency Ad- 
visory Committee, and also upon two 
proposals formulated respectively by the 
Representatives of Mexico and Argentina 
for the termination of the advisory body’s 
functions. It arrived at the conclusion that 
the emergency motivating the creation of 
the Advisory Committee had come to an 
end, and that the activities of the said 
Committee ought likewise to end with the 
emergency. This conclusion was submitted 
for the consideration of the Council in a 
Resolution expressing gratitude to the 
Government of Uruguay for its valuable 
cooperation and for the facilities made 
available to the Advisory organ, commend- 
ing the Committee members for the impor- 
tant services rendered by them during the 
emergency, and declaring that the activities 
of the organ had terminated. 

The Representative of Uruguay suggested 
an addition to the text of the Resolution in 
the form of an article creating a consultative 
Council of Political and Social Research 
that would undertake to study American 
principles and institutions in the field of 
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political law, but the Committee on Inter- 
American Organizations decided not to 
include the proposed article in the Resolu- 
tion, on the ground that it was not compe- 
tent to consider questions relating to the 
creation of new organs independently of 
any mandate from the Council; and, when 
the point under discussion was brought 
before the Council, that body referred the 
Uruguayan proposal to a committee, for 
study. The aforesaid resolution was ap- 
proved by a majority vote, after the Rep- 
resentatives on the Council stated that they 
had special instructions from their govern- 
ments to that effect. As a result of this de- 
cision, The Emergency Consultative Com- 
mittee resolved on December 10, 1948, to 
terminate its work and to entrust a Sub- 
committee with the tasks of transmitting its 
archives to the Council of the Organization 
distributing its books and _ publications, 
disposing of its furniture, equipment, and 
other office materials, and returning excess 
funds to the states that had made contribu- 
tions. 


STANDARDS FOR AGREEMENTS WITH Non- 
GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS.2°—In No- 
vember, 1948, the Committee on Inter- 
American Organizations made a study of 
the communications that had been received 
from the Inter-American Confederation of 
Workers and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations suggesting that the Organiza- 
tion of American States consider the conclu- 
sion of cooperative agreements with those 
two bodies. Later, a note of similar purport 
from the Inter-American Council of Com- 
merce and Production was brought before 
the Committee for consideration. The latter 
drew up a list of Standards that should 
govern the conclusion of agreements or 
special arrangements between the Council 
and its organs, on the one hand, and non- 
governmental organizations, on the other 
hand. These standards were approved by 


* See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 3, p. 284. 
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the Council at its session of April 21, 1949, 
and in view of their importance are re- 
produced below in their entirety: 


I. Non-Governmental Organizations with which 
Agreements or Special Arrangements can be 
concluded: 

A. The Council of the Organization can enter 
into agreements or arrangements with: 

1. American organizations of recognized in- 
ternational authority, which may be either 
national or international (Article 53-d of the 

’ Charter). 

B. The organs of the Council, with its ap- 
proval, can establish cooperative relations with: 

1. National organizations that function 
within the respective spheres of action of the 
organs of the Council (Article 61 of the 
Charter). 

2. International organizations that func- 
tion within the respective spheres of action 
of such organs (Article 61 of the Charter). 

II. Requirements to be met by Non-Governmen- 
tal Organizations in order to conclude Agree- 
ments or Arrangements. 

A. The American international organizations 
should be of recognized international authority. 

B. The American national organizations 
should be of recognized standing and offer an 
international interest. 

C. Their objects and purposes should be in 
harmony with those of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. 

D. They should be concerned with matters 
within the competence of the Council or its 
organs. 

E. They should have permanent offices, and 
be able to show that they or their agents repre- 
sent the group in whose name they are acting. 
III. Procedure for concluding Agreements or Ar- 

rangements. 

A. Requests for entering into agreements or 
special arrangements may be presented to: 

1. The Council of the Organization. In this 
case the Council will study the advisability 
of concluding the agreement itself, or of 
referring the request to the proper organ, in 
order that the latter may consider the suita- 
bility of establishing cooperative relations, 
subject at all times to the approval of the 
Council. 

2. The organs of the Council. The corre- 
sponding organ will advise the Council of the 
receipt of the request and may establish the 
bases of cooperation, which also will be sub- 
ject to approval by the Council. 
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B. When an organ of the Council, on its own 
initiative, wishes to enter into an agreement or 
arrangement with a non-governmental organiza- 
tion, it will so advise the Council, being obliged 
also to submit the draft of agreement or arrange- 
ment for the approval of the Council. 

IV. Form of the Agreements or Arrangements. 

The agreements or special arrangements that 
are concluded by the Council or its organs may 
take the form of documents signed by authorized 
representatives of both parties. 

V. Content of the Agreements or Arrangements 
with Non-Governmental Organizations. 

A. The agreements or arrangements should 
set forth in general terms the sphere of activities 
of the organizations envisaged in their coopera- 
tive relations with the Council or its Organs. 

B. The agreements or arrangements shall rec- 
ognize the right of the Council of the Organiza- 
tion or the respective organ to consult the organi- 
zations on any matter included in the terms of 
the agreements or arrangements. 

C. The Council or its organs may grant to non- 
governmental organizations: 

1. The right to receive regularly such docu- 
ments or reports of the Council or its organs 
as relate to the activities of the organizations. 

2. The right to submit their viewpoints in 
writing on any matter falling within the 
terms of the agreements or arrangements. 

3. The right, whenever the Council or the 
organ deems it advisable, in exceptional 
cases, to be heard in the Committees of the 
Council or at the meetings of the organ or of 
its committees, on particular subjects. 

VI. Participation in Conferences. 

Participation by non-governmental organiza- 
tions in conferences convoked by the Council or 
its organs will be determined in each case in ac- 
cordance with the character, program and regula- 
tions of the conference. 

VII. Special Register. 

The Council of the Organization, through the 
Pan American Union, will maintain a Special 
Register of the organizations with which agree- 
ments or special arrangements may be concluded 
in accordance with these standards. 


The Council also resolved that the com- 
munications received from the Inter-Ameri- 
can Confederation of Workers, the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, and the Inter- 
American Council of Commerce and Pro- 
duction should be referred to the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council. 


for the consideration, in accordance with the 
standards approved, of possible arrange- 
ments for establishing with the above- 
mentioned entities the cooperative relations 
contemplated in Article 61 of the Charter. 


RELATIONS WITH WoRLD ORGANIZATIONS 


Article 53 (e) of the Charter of the Or- 
ganization of American States declares 
that it is the duty of the Council “to promote 
and facilitate collaboration between the 
Organization of American States and the 
United Nations, as well as between Inter- 
American Specialized Organizations and 
similar international agencies.” Moreover, 
Article 61 provides that “the organs of the 
Council of the Organization shall, in agree- 
ment with the Council, establish coopera- 
tive relations with the corresponding organs 
of the United Nations and with the national 
or international agencies that function 
within their respective spheres of action.” 
Again, according to Article 100, the Spe- 
cialized Organizations, “shall establish co- 
operative relations with world agencies of 
the same character in order to coordinate 
their activities. In concluding agreements 
with international agencies of a world-wide 
character, the Inter-American Specialized 
Organizations shall preserve their identity 
and their status as integral parts of the 
Organization of American States, even when 
they perform regional functions of interna- 
tional agencies.” 

In consequence of the involved debate 
provoked by the statement of the Secretary 
General before the Council at its session of 
February 2, 1949, regarding the relations 
between the Organization and uNEsco*!, the 
Council, in a Resolution approved on May 
18 of the same year, clearly defined the 
policy that should govern the relations 
between the Organization of American 
States and the world organizations. The 
said Resolution provides that: 


21 See Part I, p. 9. 
22 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 3, p. 283. 
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1. The Council of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States in its capacity as the organ entrusted 
by the Charter of the Organization with promot- 
ing and faciliting collaboration between the Or- 
ganization and the United Nations, and also 
between Inter-American Specialized Organiza- 
tions and similar world agencies, is competent to 
intervene in such relationships for the purpose 
of coordinating common efforts and activities. 

2. The Organization of American States, its 
Organs, and its Specialized Organizations should 
maintain cooperative relations with existing 
world organizations; establish such relations with 
those that may be created in the future; coordi- 
nate such activities, avoiding, in the above- 
mentioned cases, all unnecessary duplication of 
effort and expenses. 

3. The Organization of American States, its 
Organs and Specialized Organizations, in con- 
cluding agreements with world international or- 
gans or agencies, shall maintain their identity 
and position, even when fulfilling regional func- 
tions of world international organs and agencies. 

4. The Council of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States conveys to the Member States its view 
that it is necessary to make careful studies before 
promoting or supporting the creation and func- 
tioning of regional centers of world agencies 
whose functions should be carried out within 
the sphere of action of regional American organi- 
zations already established. 

5. The Organization of American States, its 
Organs, and its Specialized Organizations shall 
serve to the fullest possible extent the regional 
needs of agencies of the United Nations or of any 
other world body of nations, whatever those 
needs may be. 

6. The provisions of this Resolution are not 
in conflict with resolutions already approved by 
international conferences or assemblies. 


RELATIONS wiTtH UNEsco.%—As a result 
of the statement by the Secretary General 
to which I referred in the preceding section, 
the Committee on Inter-American Organi- 
zations was instructed to undertake a 
study and present a report on the relations 
between the Organization of American 
States and uNnEsco and on the proposed 
establishment of a regional UNESCO office 
for the western hemisphere. With respect to 
this latter point and at the same Council 
session that approved the Resolution quoted 


3 See Annals, Yol. 1, No. 3, p. 291. 





above, the Committee presented a draft 
declaration dealing exclusively with the 
position of the Organization in regard to 
the establishment of the regional UNESCO 
center at Habana. The declaration states 
“that in consideration of the Resolutions 
of the Second Asembly of ungsco, held in 
Mexico, and of the Third Assembly, held 
in Beirut, it is an American aspiration to 
develop close and reciprocal cooperation 
between UNESCO, through the projected 
Regional Center in Habana, and the Organ- 
ization of American States, through the 
Inter-American Cultural Council.” In June 
1949 the Executive Committee of UNESCO 
decided to undertake the formation of the 
Regional Center in Habana and to enter 
into consultation with the Organization of 
American States in order to arrive at a 
cooperative agreement between the latter 
and uNnEsco. The Council requested the 
Committee on Inter-American Organiza- 
tions to draw up a draft agreement with 
UNESCO that would serve as a basis for dis- 
cussions with that international agency. 
The draft discussed and approved by the 
Committee was sent to uNESco in Paris, 
and has been the subject of study there. 
The Director General of uNEsco, Sr. Torres 
Bodet, was authorized by uNEsco’s Execu- 
tive Committee, and by its General As- 
sembly at a recent meeting in Paris, to 
proceed with the plans for an agreement; 
and in the near future joint meetings for 
this purpose will be held by representatives 
of uNnEsco and our General Secretariat. 
The Secretary General will transmit to the 
Committee on Inter-American Organiza- 
tions the proposals formulated by uNEsco. 


RELATIONS WITH THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR ORGANIZATION.—In March 1949 
representatives of the International Labor 
Organization submitted to the Secretary 
General a preliminary draft for an agree- 
ment with the Organization of American 
States. The draft was transmitted to the 
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Committee on Inter-American Organiza- 
tions, which adopted a text for the agree- 
ment on July 11; and this text was referred 
to the International Labor Organization 
for consideration. After discussions con- 
ducted in Geneva by the Assistant Secretary 
General of the Organization of American 
States, Dr. Manger, and in Washington 
by the Director General of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office and the Secretary 
General, it seems possible that a draft 
satisfactory from the standpoints of both 
organizations may very soon be brought 
before the Committee on Inter-American 
Organizations. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE PAN AMERI- 
CAN SANITARY ORGANIZATION AND THE 
Woritp HEALTH ORGANIZATION.—On April 
1, 1949, the World Health Organization 
and the Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
signed an agreement for the establishment 
of temporary working relations, through 
which provision was made for the said 
Bureau to serve as the regional bureau of 
the World Health Organization in the 
western hemisphere and steps were taken 
to ensure administrative efficiency and to 
prevent duplication of work of the two 
Organizations. This temporary agreement 
was replaced by a general agreement that 
entered into force in June of the current 
year, after being signed on May 24. The 
latter document, based on Chapter XI of 
the Constitution of the World Health 
Organization, provides that the Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Organization, shall in due time, 
be incorporated into that world agency. 
Article I of the agreement declares that 
the states and territories of the western 
hemisphere form the geographic area of a 
regional agency of the World Health Organi- 
zation, and Article II provides that the 
Pan American Sanitary Conference, through 
the Directing Council of the Pan American 
Sanitary Organization, and the Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Bureau shall serve respectively 


as the Regional Committee and the Regional 
Office of the World Health Organization in 
the western hemisphere. Following tradi- 
tion, the two bodies will retain their own 
names, amplified respectively by the titles 
“Regional Committee of the World Health 
Organization” and ‘Regional Office of the 
World Health Organization.” 


RATIFICATION OF TREATIES AND 
CONVENTIONS 

The Charter of the Organization assigns 
to the Pan American Union the task of 
serving as custodian for the documents 
and archives of the Inter-American Con- 
ference, the Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, and, in so far 
as is possible, the Specialized Conferences. 
The Pan American Union is also the de- 
pository for the instruments of ratification 
of inter-American agreements. In compliance 
with these duties, the Department of In- 
ternational Law and Organization prepares 
the procés verbaux of the deposit of ratifi- 
cations and keeps a record of all develop- 
ments relative to approval, ratification, and 
promulgation of inter-American treaties 
and conventions. A chart is published semi- 
annually in the four languages of the Or- 
ganization, showing the status of every 
State in regard to the ratification of each 
separate multilateral treaty. 

It will be worth while to call the atten- 
tion of the Council to the fact that it has 
not been possible to keep up the list of 
bilateral treaties registered with the Union, 
a list formerly published by the latter in 
pursuance of Resolution XXIX of the 
Lima Conference, because many American 
governments have failed to transmit their 
bilateral treaties to the Pan American Union 
for registration. 4 


CooRDINATION OF THE TEXTS OF THE 
BocotA AGREEMENTS.—At every Inter- 
American Conference or Meeting of Con- 
sultation one of the most complicated 
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problems involved is the problem of co- 
ordinating the texts of the agreements 
approved. As a general rule this function is 
entrusted to a committee on coordination 
appointed by the conference in question, 
but experience has shown that the task is 
too difficult to execute under the pressure 
that prevails during the closing days of any 
international gathering. That fact became 
particularly evident at the Ninth Confer- 
ence, in Bogotd, because of the special 
circumstances under which the work of 
the Bogot&é assembly had to be carried on. 
Consequently the Council of the Organiza- 
ion itself appointed a Committee on Co- 
ordination to compare the texts in the four 
languages and to make the necessary changes 
in the wording. Taking the Spanish text as 
a guide, since the work of the Conference 
had been carried on largely in Spanish, 
the Committee proceeded to examine very 
carefully all the documents signed at the 
Ninth Conference, with the exception of the 
Charter, which was not altered in any way 
inasmuch as it had been signed at Bogota 
in the four languages. As soon as the Com- 
mittee completed its examination the Coun- 
cil, at its session of August 31, 1948, ap- 
proved the revised versions and authorized 
their publication as official texts. 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON DEPENDENT 
TERRITORIES” 

Resolution XXXIII of the Final Act of 
the Bogota Conference created an American 
Committee on Dependent Territories 
charged with centralizing the study of the 
problem presented by the existence in 
America of dependent and occupied terri- 
tories, with a view to finding pacific means 
of eliminating both colonialism and the 
occupation of American territories by extra- 
continental powers. This Committee, which 
was to consist of one representative for 


24 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 1, p. 134 and 142; Vol. 1, No. 2, p. 
268; Vol. 1, No. 3, p. 327; and Vol. 1, No. 4, p. 389. 





each Member State of the Organization, 
could nevertheless be convoked by the 
Council, subject to prior agreement with 
the Government of Cuba (the country 
designated as the seat of the Committee) as 
soon as fourteen members had been ap- 
pointed. Upon fulfilment of that requisite, 
the Council notified the governments of the 
fact, and the Committee was formally in- 
stalled in Habana on March 15, 1949. The 
General Secretariat of the Organization 
prepared the following documents for the 
American Committee on Dependent Ter- 
ritories: 

1—A preliminary draft of the Regu- 
lations of the Committee; 

2.—A preliminary draft of the pro- 
gram of the Committee; 

3.—A memorandum on the possible 
methods for organizing the General 
Secretariat of the Committee; 

4.—Informative material and _pre- 
liminary data; and 

5.—Selective bibliographies on de- 
pendent territories in America and 
related topics. 


At its sixth plenary session the Committee 
adopted a resolution requesting the General 
Secretariat of the Organization to: 


1) Notify the Member States of the installa- 
tion of the Committee, in order that those Mem- 
bers who wished to supply it with the information 
referred to in Resolution XXXIII of the Ninth 
Conference might do so; 

2) To obtain from the Secretary General of 
the United Nations copies of the reports on non- 
self-governing territories to which reference is 
made in Article 73 of the Charter of that organi- 
zation; 

3) To request the Secretary General of the 
United Nations to report the installation of the 
Committee to the non-American states that might 
be interested; 

4) To inform the Secretary General of the 
United Nations that the Committee would like 
to have the collaboration of the Department of 
Trusteeship and Information from Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories, of the Secretariat of the 
United Nations. 
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The Pan American Union took the steps 
necessary to comply with the request of the 
Committee. 

At its seventh plenary session the Com- 
mittee adopted a Resolution stating that, 
even though it considered itself competent 
to take cognizance of the case of Puerto 
Rico, in view of certain doubts that had 
been expressed it was referring the question 
to the Council of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. At the same session a Resolu- 
tion on the budget of the Committee was 
adopted. The Council, after considering 
the two Resolutions at its meeting of April 
21, 1949, transmitted the latter text to the 
Committee on Finances, and the former to 
the Committee on Inter-American Organi- 
zations. At the Council meeting of May 26, 
the question relating to the case of Puerto 
Rico was discussed at length, the majority 
report of the Committee was approved, and 
a Resolution was adopted, providing for the 
transmission of an inquiry to the govern- 
ments as to whether or not in their opinion 
the aforesaid Committee was empowered, by 
virtue of Resolution XX XIII of the Ninth 
Conference, to study the situation of any 
American territory under the sovereignty 
and effective jurisdiction of an American 
State. 

The inquiry received due attention from 
the governments, and in the opinion of the 
majority as set forth in the replies, the 
Committee was not competent to consider 
the case of Puerto Rico. 

With respect to the budget of the Habana 
Committee, the Council accepted the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Finances, 
which advocated that the Pan American 
Union contribute for the support of the 
Habana organ a sum not to exceed twelve 
thousand dollars, to be refunded by the 
inclusion of an equivalent entry in the next 
budget. For future occasions, the Resolution 
affirms that it will be advisable, whenever 
an inter-American assembly orders the 
execution of some specific undertaking or 


the creation of special committees or organs 
for consideration to be given at the same 
time to the bases for financing them. 


JURIDICAL AFFAIRS 





REPORTS AND PUBLICATIONS.—One of the 
aims of the Organization of American States 
is the promotion and development of the 
codification of public and private interna- 
tional law. This work, in both fields of in- 
ternational law, has always been considered 
essential for the progressive evolution of 
inter-American relations and for maintaining 
on the Continent the unbroken supremacy 
of the international juridical order; and the 
Charter reaffirms the importance of such 
work. Closely bound up with the develop- 
ment of public and private international 
law is the more recent study of the possi- 
bility of attaining a certain degree of uni- 
formity in the legislation of the various 
American countries, a study whose impor- 
tance is likewise recognized in the afore- 
mentioned charter. Obviously, the task ‘in 
both fields is of a highly technical character; 
and it is one of those undertakings that can 
be carried out at a gradual pace as the 
American Governments find that their 
interests are promoted by such means. 

The Charter of the Organization assigns 
the primary responsibility for the perform- 
ance of this task to the Inter-American 
Council of Jurists, but since that Organ is 
not in continuous session, its permanent 
committee, the Inter-American Juridical 
Committee of Rio de Janeiro, will be obliged 
to carry out technical studies and do pre- 
paratory work for the Council, aside from 
such tasks as the said Inter-American Com- 
mittee may choose to undertake on its own 
initiative. 

Moreover, by the terms of the Charter, 
the heads of the respective Departments 
of the Pan American Union are the Execu- 
tive Secretaries of the corresponding organs 
of the Council. Consequently the Director 
of the Department of International Law 
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and Organization is the Executive Secretary 
of the Council of Jurists, and as such he is 
charged with putting into effect its decisions 
and with seeking to promote and expedite 
the work entrusted to it. 

The Department, complying with this 
interpretation of the Charter and in pursu- 
ance of the functions traditionally assigned 
to the Department, has continued its prac- 
tice of publishing the texts of the treaties 
concluded by the American States and the 
acts and proceedings of the Inter-American 
Conference and the Consultative Meeting 
of Foreign Ministers. In the course of the 
past year new numbers of the Law and Treaty 
Series were published. These numbers in- 
cluded the texts, in the four official Ameri- 
can languages, of the treaties and conven- 
tions signed at Bogota, and also a volume 
containing the bilateral treaties, conven- 
tions, and agreements in force between 
the United States and other American 
Republics. 

In addition to the publications above 
mentioned, the Department found it de- 
sirable to issue an Inter-American Juridical 
Yearbook,™ designed to provide a survey 
of the most important developments in the 
field of international law during 1948. It is 
hoped that this volume will be of great 
service to the American Governments in 
putting at their disposal numerous studies 
on present-day problems, and also in calling 
the attention of the reader to scholarly 
articles in the various legal reviews and to 
new books published in the same field of 
investigations. 

25 Inter-American Juridical Yearbook, 1948. Pan American 
Union, Washington 6, D. C., 1949, 393 pages. This first volume 
of the Yearbook, which appeared recently, is divided into six 
parts, namely: I, Studies in International Law and Organiza- 
tion; II, Notes on Current Inter-American Developments; III, 
Activities of the United Nations Bearing upon the Develop- 
ment of Inter-American Law and Organization; IV, Summaries 
of Articles in International Law Reviews Published in America; 


V, Book Reviews; and VI, Documents. The price of this number 
is three dollars. 





The Department is also responsible for 
the publication of a new periodical organ of 
the General Secretariat. This periodical, 
together with Américas, takes the place of 
the former Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union. It is entitled Annals of the Organi- 
zation of American States and has been 
appearing in the four official languages of 
the Organization. It is a quarterly publica- 
tion that presents in logical order the re- 
sults of conferences, the texts of treaties, 
the resolutions of the Council of the Organi- 
zation, the conventions and _ resolutions 
adopted by the Specialized Conferences, 
and reports on the activities of the Council, 
the Pan American Union, and the Spe- 
cialized Organizations. 

Besides the publications already men- 
tioned, the following books and pamphlets 
have been issued by the Department: The 
Organization of American States and the 
United Nations (in English, Spanish and 
Portuguese); Status of the Pan American 
Treaties and Conventions (in English, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and French); The 
Results of Bogoté (in English and Spanish); 
Forthcoming Inter-American Conferences and 
Meetings (issued periodically in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese); Conference Sum- 
mary Series (Nos. 1, 2, and 3); and the 
Final Act of the Bogota Conference. 

When the Inter-American Development 
Commission terminated its activities, part 
of the technical work of the Commission 
was taken over by the Pan American 
Union and the personnel engaged in the 
corresponding activities became part of 
the staff of the Union. The most important 
task of the former Commission was the 
publication of the laws of the different 
American countries on matters relating to 
business activities and commerce. The 
Union has carried on that work, and to date 
has issued a series of publications dealing 
with the laws of sixteen countries. 
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III 
. ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


THE CONFERENCE OF BuENos AIRES.?6&— 
The preparatory work for the Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic Conference which was to have 
been held at some time in the second semes- 
ter of 1949 is being carried on by a Special 
Commission of the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. The Commission 
has drawn up the draft regulations and the 
draft agenda for the Conference, and has 
submitted these preliminary texts for the 
consideration of the governments. The draft 
regulations have already been approved in 
their final form for presentation to the 
Conference. 

The Special Preparatory Commission is 
currently engaged in the preparation of an 
objective study of the needs and potential- 
ities of the American countries, which will 
be submitted to the Conference in accord- 
ance with Resolution VIII of the Ninth 
International Conference of American States. 
Also in accordance with the provisions of 
Resolution VIII this study has involved the 
preparation of a questionnaire which has 
been duly submitted to the American 
Governments, on the needs and potential- 
ities of their respective economies in regard 
to equipment, basic commodities, raw ma- 
terials, capital, and credit. 

In addition, the Special Commission was 
charged with the preparation of studies de- 
signed to implement several resolutions ap- 
proved at the Conference of Bogota, namely: 
Resolution XIV, on the Inter-American In- 
stitute of Immigration; Resolution XV, on 
the Inter-American Bank; Resolution XVI, 
on the Inter-American Institute of Com- 
merce; and Resolution XVII, on the Com- 
mercial Credit Policy of the American 
States. All of the studies just mentioned 
have already been prepared, and the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council 


26 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 1, p. 150; Vol, 1, No. 2, p. 243; and 
Vol. 1, No. 3, p. 315. 
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has in turn taken the action necessary for 
the achievement of the aims therein indi- 
cated. 


CoMMISSIONS OF THE INTER-AMERICAN 
Economic AND SocraL Councit.—Through- 
out the entire fiscal year 1948-49, the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council and 
its commissions worked uninterruptedly. 
On March 3, 1949, the Council approved 
a resolution reorganizing its commissions 
according to the following pattern—four 
permanent general commissions dealing re- 
spectively with Commercial Cooperation, Fi- 
nancial Cooperation, Social Cooperation, and 
Technical Cooperation; an Executive Com- 
mittee composed of the Chairman of the 
Council and the Chairmen of the above- 
mentioned commissions; two permanent 
special commissions, one on Coffee, and one 
on Cacao; and two temporary special com- 
missions, one entrusted with the preparatory 
work for the Inter-American Economic Con- 
ference that had been scheduled to meet in 
Buenos Aires in the second semester of the 
current year, and the other charged with 
the study of the reservations made by 
several American Governments when their 
Representatives signed the Economic Agree- 
ment of Bogota. 

All the commissions of the said Council, 
with the exception of the Special Commis- 
sion on Cacao, are currently engaged in 
carrying out their respective programs of 
work. The most important subjects that 
have been studied by these commissions are 
discussed in the present Report under the 
headings ‘“Technical Assistance,” ‘Seminars 
on Social Welfare,” “Inter-American Coffee 


Board,” etc. 
INTER-AMERICAN COFFEE AGREEMENT.2"— 
The Inter-American Coffee Agreement, 


27 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 1, p. 150. 
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signed on November 28, 1940, created the 
Inter-American Coffee Board, whose prin- 
cipal function was the administration of the 
quotas established by that instrument with 
a view to assuring terms of trade equitable 
for both producers and consumers through 
adjustment of the supply to the demand. 

Under the provisions of the Protocol of 
October 1, 1947, Articles I to VIII of the 
Agreement, which dealt with quotas, were 
no longer effective; and in consequence one 
of the principal functions of the Inter- 
American Coffee Board was terminated. 
The same Protocol stipulates that the Coffee 
Board shall undertake to complete, before 
October 1, 1948, the arrangements necessary 
for the transfer of its functions, assets, and 
records, either to a competent inter-Ameri- 
can organization or to some other, broadly 
international organization. 

All of the governments adhering to the 
Inter-American Coffee Agreement author- 
ized the Board to request that the Organiza- 
tion of American States assume responsi- 
bility for the continuation of inter-American 
governmental cooperation in regard to 
coffee. This action was prompted in part by 
the importance of the said product, both for 
producers and for consumers, in the econ- 
omy of the majority of countries of the 
Western Hemisphere. A decision was also 
reached to the effect that it was desirable 
not only to continue the cooperation prac- 
ticed in the past, but also to extend the scope 
of such cooperation in order to ensure the 
existence of the facilities necessary for keep- 
ing the world coffee situation under continu- 
ous review and for collecting, analyzing, 
and disseminating information bearing on 
long-range developments in the coffee in- 
dustry. 

Accordingly, on September 30, 1948, the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil created a Special Commission on Coffee 
which is charged with continuing the inter- 
governmental cooperation that the Board 
formerly maintained. 


The following functions were assigned to 
the Special Commission on Coffee: 

a) To serve as the medium through which 
the American States may continue and 
strengthen the practical cooperation on 
coffee, including direct exchange of informa- 
tion on that subject with the governmental 
and other coffee entities in the several 
states; 

b) To recommend to the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council measures for 
dealing with inter-American and world 
coffee problems, including the holding of 
specialized inter-American coffee conferences 
and the preparation of draft agenda there- 
for; 

c) To broaden and further the procedures 
for exchanging views in regard to inter- 
American and world coffee problems; 

d) To determine, in consultation with the 
Secretary General of the Organization of 
American States, the nature and distribu- 
tion of reports to be prepared by the tech- 
nical staff referred to in Article 5; 

e) To report monthly to the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council 
regarding the Commission’s activities; and 

f) To urge the member states of the Com- 
mission to supply complete and timely coffee 
statistics. 

On October 1, 1948, the Inter-American 
Coffee Board became part of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. The Special Com- 
mission on Coffee was set up in the form indi- 
cated below: 


Mr. Edward G. Cale, Delegate of the United 
States 

Sr. Theéphilo de Andrade, Delegate of Brazil 

Dr. Emilio Toro, Delegate of Colombia 

Sr. J. Rafael Oreamuno, Delegate of Costa Rica 

Dr. José T. Barén, Delegate of Cuba 

Lic. Miguel A. Herrera, Delegate of the Domini- 
can Republic 

Dr. Francisco Banda, Delegate of Ecuador 

Sr. Roberto Aguilar Trigueros, Delegate of El 
Salvador 

Dr. Enrique Lopez Herrarte, Delegate of Gua- 
temala ; 

Dr, Jules Domond, Delegate of Haiti 
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Dr. Rafael H. Valle, Delegate of Honduras 
Sr. Agustin Ochoa, Delegate of Mexico 
Dr. Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa, Delegate of 
Nicaragua 
Sr. German Ferndndez Concha, Delegate of 
Peru 
Dr. Carlos Rodriguez Jiménez, Delegate of 
Venezuela 
The Commission has a Technical Adviser 
on Coffee, who is charged with the duty of 
keeping an up-to-date record on all factors 
relating to the production and consumption 
of coffee, and also on such other matters as 
freight, storage, exportation, prices, etc. 
This body has met regularly to consider 
numerous problems that are of interest to 
producers and consumers; and through its 
Technical Adviser it has maintained infor- 
mation services for the coffee-producing 
countries, for semi-official agencies and for 
private firms. 


INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT CoMMIS- 
sion.—The Inter-American Development 
Commission, (created in January 1940 by a 
resolution of the former Inter-American 
Financial and Economic Advisory Commit- 
tee), and its system of National Commis- 
sions established respectively in each of the 
American Republics, prepared a large num- 
ber of studies, furnished technical informa- 
tion on a wide range of subjects, and per- 
formed services that were extremely useful 
to the American Republics. 

The central Commission consisted of five 
members appointed by the advisory Com- 
mittee. The Second and Third Consultative 
Meetings of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
held in Habana and Rio de Janeiro in 1940 
and 1942 respectively, accorded recognition 
to the important work undertaken by the 
Inter-American Development Commission 
and by its network of National Commis- 
sions. 

In 1945 the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council took over the activities of 
the Advisory Committee and thus became 
the parent organization of the Development 


Commission. On November 8, 1948, the 
said Council approved a Resolution through 
which it assumed the functions of the De- 
velopment Commission as of December 31 
of the same year. This Resolution further- 
more stipulated that the Council should 
study the situation of the National Commis- 
sions at that time and decide whether they 
ought to be continued in their existing form 
or whether it would be advisable to reor- 
ganize or abolish them. In pursuance of these 
provisions adopted in the Resolution of 
November 8, the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council took upon itself the 
activities of the Development Commission 
and is currently engaged in studying the 
situation of the National Commissions. 

One very important task undertaken by 
the Development Commission and now being 
carried on by the Department of Interna- 
tional Law and Organization of the Pan 
American Union is a survey of the laws on 
commerce and trade in each of the American 
Republics. 


Report ON CREATION OF AN _ INTER- 
AMERICAN BANK OR INTER-AMERICAN DE- 
VELOPMENT CORPORATION OR BOTH INSTI- 
TUTIONS.%—In compliance with Resolution 
XV of the Bogota Conference the technical 
staff of the Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs prepared a study for the con- 
sideration of the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council, in regard to the pos- 
sibility and advisability of creating an inter- 
American bank, or an inter-American de- 
velopment corporation, or both institutions. 

The report discusses, in addition to the 
possible functions of the new institution 
and the development potentialities and 
capital requirements of the Latin American 
countries, the subjects of existing sources of 
funds and the possibility of financing an 
inter-American bank or development cor- 
poration. As considerations favorable to the 
creation of a new institution, the report 


28 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 1, p. 119; and Vol. 1, No. 3, p. 315. 
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points out that such an organ, if once es- 
tablished, might provide certain facilities 
not supplied by the organs now in existence, 
and might furnish in more ample measure 
assistance of the various types already avail- 
able to some extent. Considerations men- 
tioned as unfavorable to the establishment 
of the new institution, were the limitations 
on financing possibilities and certain doubts 
as to whether the said institution would be 
able to deal effectively with the restrictions 
on amounts of capital available to Latin 
American countries. The Council resolved to 
include this report in the Agenda for the 
Buenos Aires Conference. 


REPORT ON THE INTER-AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF IMMIGRATION.?°—Resolution XIV 
of the Final Act of Bogota directs the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council to 
study, through a committee of experts, the 
possibility of creating an Inter-American 
Institute of Immigration, and also instructed 
the Council to submit to the forthcoming 
Inter-American Economic Conference at 
Buenos Aires the results of that study and of 
any action taken thereon. In compliance with 
this Resolution, the Department of Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs submitted for the 
consideration of the Council’s Special Com- 
mission in charge of preparations for the 
Buenos Aires Conference, a study analyzing 
both the background of the aforesaid Resolu- 
tion XIV and the existing situation with 
respect to European immigration to Latin 
American countries. A supplementary docu- 
ment lists the points favorable or unfavor- 
able to the establishment of an Inter-Ameri- 
can Institute of Immigration. The study 
in question, after being reviewed by the 
Preparatory Commission, was presented on 
March 16, 1949 to the full Council, which 
in turn referred it to the Governments in 
order that they might make the appropriate 
observations on the matter. 





29 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 1, p. 119. 


REPORT ON THE CREATION OF AN INTER- 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF COMMERCE.®°— 
Resolution XVI of the Bogota Conference 
entrusted to the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council the task of studying a 
proposal presented by the Delegation of 
Peru regarding the creation of an Inter- 
American Institute of Commerce. 

This proposal includes a recommendation 
that an inventory be made of the economic 
potential of the American States, and also 
for different suggestions for stabilizing the 
currency of the respective countries. The 
report on the said proposal examines the 
advantages and disadvantages of each of 
the methods suggested for obtaining mone- 
tary stability. The conclusions reached re- 
flect some doubt as to whether the proposed 
Institute could aid materially in solving 
the main problem—namely, the sale of 
production surpluses not disposable at 
present—a doubt based upon the fact that 
the organ in question would not enjoy,in 
bargaining for sale, any special advantage 
not ordinarily available to the producing 
countries. The Council voted to include this 
report too, in the Agenda for the Buenos 
Aires Economic Conference. 


REPoRT ON THE COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
Pouicy IN THE AMERICAN Srates.*'—In 
pursuance of Resolution XVII of the Bogota 
Conference, the technical staff of the De- 
partment of Economic and Social Affairs 
prepared a report for the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council on ‘‘measures 
to facilitate international trade by means 
of commercial credits, granted by lending 
institutions, that will remove the obstacles 
now hindering such trade.”’ This Resolution 
was the result of the increasing restrictions on 
credit that have been affecting the financing 
of imports into Latin American countries 
since 1946. 


30 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 1, p. 119; and Vol. 1, No. 3, p. 315. 
31 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 1, p. 119. 
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The report in question points out that 
while these restrictions are indeed ham- 
pering trade, they are an effect rather than a 
cause; for they flow in part not only from 
the current “sellers’ market” conditions but 
also, and primarily, from balance-of-pay- 
ment disequilibria and accompanying coun- 
ter-measures growing out of world events in 
the past three decades. The adverse situa- 
tion in regard to credit has been aggravated 
by certain deficiencies in the exchange and 
import control systems adopted by the 
majority of the Latin American countries in 
consequence of balance-of-payment  dis- 
equilibrium. 


MaritTIME TRANSPORTATION.—The Spe- 
cial Commission on Commercial Cooperation 
of the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council initiated its work with a discussion of 
the diverse problems relating to inter- 
American maritime transportation. The 
Department of Economie and Social Affairs 
of the Pan American Union subsequently 
drew up a report on the various inter-Ameri- 
ean and broadly international aspects of 
the question. As a result of this report a 
questionnaire was prepared with a view to 
obtaining certain data essential for a more 
detailed study of maritime transportation. 


PROMOTION OF INTER-AMERICAN TRADE. 
—The information Bulletin Comercio [nter- 
americano is distributed among approxi- 
mately 500 organizations and individuals. 
During the past year an increasing effort 
has been made to enable this publication to 
serve as a practical guide throughout the 
whole of Latin America for commercial 
entities desirous of wider markets for their 
products. In April 1949 a special edition was 
prepared, dealing with the migration of 
North American industries and technical 
experts to Latin America, and this edition 
attracted considerable attention. Requests 
for information on employment oppor- 
tunities in Latin American commercial and 
industrial establishments, reflect a high de- 


gree of interest in many fields of economic 
activity. Also in the course of the year just 
past, lists of the North American firms oper- 
ating in eight Latin American countries 
were compiled, in order to meet the numer- 
ous demands for information of this type. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.”—In view of 
the statements made by the President of 
the United States, Harry 8S. Truman, in 
his inaugural address of January 20, 1949, 
the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council has adopted a Resolution declaring 
that the policy on economic development 
enunciated by the President ‘fully meets 
the objectives which the Council has been 
seeking and which were examined at the 
Rio de Janeiro and Bogoté Conferences, 
and which ought to be an essential part of the 
Buenos Aires Inter-American Economic 
Conference.” 

In outlining before the Inter-American 
Economie and Social Council the views of 
the United States Government regarding 
organization and procedural methods, ‘Dr. 
Willard Thorp, Assistant Secretary of State, 
declared on March 3, 1949, that his Govern- 
ment hoped for full utilization of the facilities 
of all qualified international agencies in de- 
veloping and carrying forward an effective 
program of action. With this declaration in 
mind, the Council requested its Executive 
Secretary to prepare a preliminary report on 
the projects and procedures in question. 

The Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council gave careful consideration to several 
preliminary reports prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Economic and Social Affairs. On 
the basis of the Council’s deliberations and 
recommendations these reports were re- 
vised and amplified. The most detailed are 
the two entitled, respectively, Technical 
Assistance Projects for Economic Develop- 
ment in Latin America, and Concept, 
Juridical Basis, and Administrative Organi- 
zation for a Program of Technical Assistance. 


32 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 2, p. 243. 
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The report last mentioned, a 50-page docu- 
mented statement, contains an analysis of 
the position of the United States as sponsor 
of the technical assistance program. It also 
analyzes the pertinent provisions of the 
Charter of the Organization of American 
States, and sections of other documents rela- 
ting to programs of this kind. Finally, it 
suggests alternative types of administrative 
procedure for the execution of the programs 
and provides a full discussion and explana- 
tion of each type. 

On July 5, the detailed report on ‘‘Proj- 
ects’ was placed before the Council for 
its consideration. The projects in question, 
twenty in number, were accepted in principle 
by the Council as appropriate undertakings 
in fields where that organ has special com- 
petence and is therefore able to take the 
initiative and accept primary responsibility. 


Directory oF LATIN-AMERICAN TECH- 
NICAL Exprerts.—The Department of Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs of the Pan American 
Union has undertaken the preparation of a 
Directory of Latin American Technical Ex- 
perts, classified according to their respective 
fields of specialization. The Directory will 
indicate in each case the name of the expert, 
the studies carried out by him, the name of 
his school or university, and his specialized 
publications and achievements. The classi- 
fication will be based on the categories indi- 
cated below: 

Economists 
Agricultural engineers 
Specialists in certain types of plant 
culture 
Specialists in certain types of irrigation 
Veterinarians 
Conservation specialists 
Specialists on public finance and taxes 
a) Banking, money, and credit 
matters 
b) Central banks policy 
Statisticians 
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Census specialists on: 
a) Population 
b) Agriculture 
c) Industry 
d) Livestock 
Twelve governments have already sent in 
the pertinent detailed information to be used 
in the compilation of the Directory, which 
will serve as an index of the resources avail- 
able to the American Republics, thus meet- 
ing (so it is believed) a fundamental need. 


AGRICULTURE.—With the intensification 
of the activities assigned to the aforesaid 
Council’s Special Commissions on agricul- 
tural problems, the work of the Organiza- 
tion in this field was materially increased 
during the fiscal year 1948-1949. Special 
mention may be made of the activities con- 
nected with the improvement of cacao, 
coffee, fibers, vegetable fats and oils, rubber, 
and other products in which the Council 
has shown a distinct interest. 

The research in connection with cacao 
production has been done through the 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences, which receives an annual contribu- 
tion from the American Cocoa Research 
Institute for that purpose. During the year 
just past progress was made in regard to 
variety trials and selection, vegetative prop- 
agation, the use of hormones and other 
chemicals, shade control, and, above all, 
the study of certain diseases of the cacao 
tree. A monthly bulletin is published, which 
describes the progress made and keeps the 
Members of the Organization, government 
agencies, private companies, and individuals 
informed regarding the work that is being 
carried on to improve the cultivation and 
production of cacao. Other special publica- 
tions are issued in relation to these activities. 
The second meeting of the Inter-American 
Technical Cacao Committee was held at 
the Institute in Turrialba, Costa Rica, from 
March 8 to 11, 1949. The meeting was at- 
tended by delegates from the cacao-produc- 
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ing countries, officials of the American Cocoa 
Research Institute, and other persons inter- 
ested in the production and consumption 
of cacao. 

With respect to fibers, the Organization 
of American States again obtained the serv- 
ices of one of the most distinguished experts 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture as a consultant on the work that the 
said Organization is promoting in connection 
with fiber plants. Of special interest are the 
activities relative to the production of abacd 
that have been in progress for the past few 
months, with the collaboration of certain 
agencies of United States Government and 
of some Central American Governments. 
The fiber specialist spent several months in 
Central America, advising official and non- 
official organizations on the problems of 
fiber production. A specific example of the 
type of cooperation extended to governments 
is the service rendered to the Bolivian Em- 
bassy in Washington in regard to the pro- 
duction and industrialization of kenaf in 
Bolivia. This service has involved advice on 
production methods, selection of sites for 
plantations, and procurement of specifica- 
tions from the manufacturers of textiles and 
bagging machinery, together with submis- 
sion of general information that may enable 
the Bolivian authorities to proceed with 
their plans for the establishment of a per- 
manent industry in their country. Several 
seminars on fibers, attended by officials of 
various branches of the United States 
Government and also by officials of inter- 
national organizations interested in the 
promotion of fiber production, have been 
held at the Pan American Union and else- 
where under the auspices of the Organiza- 
tion. 

The program was amplified in the course 
of the past year in order to carry out the 
recommendations adopted by the Special 
Coffee Commission of the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council with a view to 


fostering research on coffee production, 
improving cultural practices, and promoting 
the study of diseases and pests that attack 
the coffee plant. On the basis of the recom- 
mendations of the Commission, additional 
funds have been made available by the 
Organization so that the scope of such ac- 
tivities may be extended in the forthcoming 
fiscal year. The research in this field will be 
carried out in collaboration with the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences. 

The studies involved in the fats-and-oils 
program were continued during the year, 
but the appointment of an expert to take 
charge of the work in this connection is still 
pending. The research on rubber has gone 
forward, and information on the cultivation 
of rubber has been distributed. 

Generally speaking, the Organization has 
served as a clearing house for technical and 
scientific information and for the distribution 
of plant material and of publications or other 
data pertinent to the vast field of activity 
comprised in the agricultural economy of 
the western hemisphere. Special mention 
should be made of the trainee program in- 
volving selection of students, procurement 
of scholarships, and designation of univer- 
sities, a task that is being accomplished in 
cooperation with the official institutions of 
the American Republics directly concerned. 
The great need for technicians that exists 
throughout the American States places this 
work in a primary category. The formation 
of a staff of experts in the agricultural 
sciences, through selection of the most pro- 
mising young scientists, is a very important 
task. Arrangements have also been made in 
the United States with various government 
departments, with other official agencies, 
and with semi-official organizations, for 
sending out technicians to collaborate with 
Latin American governments and institu- 
tions in agricultural activities. 

During the fiscal year the Organization 
compiled a two-volume report entitled 
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Economic Survey of Latin American Agri- 
culture, which describes the importance of 
the major agricultural commodities and their 
influence on the national economy of each 
country, and in addition contains statistical 
information on production and distribution. 
Monographs on the agriculture of Colombia, 
Mexico, and Chile were prepared, and also a 
pamphlet on plant insecticides to be issued 
in Spanish under the title Lonchocarpo, 
Derris y Piretro. 


INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL Scrences.**—The Pan American 
Union, in its capacity as Secretariat of the 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences, has charge of the major portion of 
the Institute’s work in Washington. In this 
connection, it is the duty of the Union to 
coordinate the activities of the Institute with 
those of other organizations conducting agri- 
cultural work in the American Republics, 
such as the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, The Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations (Fao), 
UNESCO, and other official or semi-official 
organizations engaged in agricultural re- 
search or extension programs in the western 
hemisphere. The Secretariat of the Institute 
assists in organizing meetings of technical 
experts in some of the fields in which the 
Organization of American States is active. 
During the past year the Secretariat has 
kept in close touch with the members of the 
different Councils of the Organization as well 
as with technicians all over the Continent. 
It has intensified cooperation with the Food 
and Agriculture Organization in regard to 
agricultural extension work and education, 
grain preservation, etc., and it made the 
necessary arrangements for the Conference 
of Extension Specialists scheduled to take 
place in Turrialba in August and September 
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of 1949 under the joint auspices of the rao 
and the Institute. The activities of the latter 
organ are recorded in a separate report as is 
required by the Convention that created it. 


DENVER CONFERENCE ON CONSERVATION 
oF RENEWABLE NaturAL ReEsourRcEs.*4*— 
In regard to conservation, the most impor- 
tant work accomplished by the Organization 
in the course of the past year centered 
around the First Inter-American Confer- 
ence on the Conservation of Renewable 
Natural Resources, held at Denver, Colo- 
rado, from September 7 to September 20, 
1948. This Conference was convened pursu- 
ant to Resolution LV of the Third Inter- 
American Conference on Agriculture and 
was organized on the recommendation of 
the Pan American Union, with the Govern- 
ment of the United States acting as host. 
A committee’ of scientists and technicians 
drew up the Agenda, under the direction of 
the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council. All of the American Republics sent 
delegations to the Conference; and the 
Dominion of Canada, the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations, 
UNESCO, the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations, the Pan American 
Union, the Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences, and the Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic and Social Council of the 
Organization of American States, were rep- 
resented by observers. Aside from the 
members of the Secretariat, 251 persons 
(delegates and other active participants) 
attended the Denver méeting. 

This was the first international Conference 
ever to treat of the broad problem of pro- 
tection, restoration, and improved utiliza- 
tion of the renewable natural resources upon 
which man depends, not only for the main- 
tenance of civilization but even for his own 
survival. It is believed to have been the first 
conservation conference to attempt defini- 
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tion of the problem of conservation in terms 
of probable future human needs, by relating 
the issue of utilization of resources to an- 
ticipated population trends. 

A notable feature of the Denver assembly 
was the small number of resolutions adopted. 
The subject-matter for study, which often 
calls for the approval of numerous separate 
resolutions, was gathered in this case into 
a relatively small collection of precise De- 
clarations of Principles, accompanied by a 
carefully integrated group of recommenda- 
tions destined to be executed at the national 
and international levels. This material will 
be published as part of the Proceedings. 
The English version of the Proceedings of 
the Conference, totaling some 780 pages, 
is now in press; and work is progressing on 
the preparation of the Spanish text, which 
will be published as soon as the editing is 
completed. 

One of the recommendations, advocating 
creation of a Pan American Conservation 
Award of Merit, has already been put into 
effect. A generous donation from the United 
Fruit Company will cover for the first five 
years the bestowal of this Award of Merit 
upon a citizen of some Latin American 
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country who has_ achieved distinction 
through outstanding work (publications of 
scientific research) in the field of conserva- 
tion. The prize—consisting of approximately 
$2,000 dollars in the form of scholarships, 
travel grants, or subventions for research 
and publication of the results—was awarded 
on September 20, 1949, the anniversary of 
the closing Plenary Session of the Conference. 

It is partly in consequence of the stimulus 
provided by the Denver Conference that 
Mexico has held two national conferences on 
conservation, initiating a series that it plans 
to continue. Moreover, at the request of 
UNESCO, a large photographic reproduction 
of the Denver exhibit of panels on the con- 
servation problem was prepared and dis- 
patched to Rio de Janeiro for the United 
Nations Seminar on Literacy and Adult 
Education. 

El Hombre y la Tierra, a pamphlet pre- 
pared by the Conservation Section at the 
request of the Ministry of Education of 
Mexico and subsequently published in El 
Salvador, was issued by the Venezuelan 
Government also in the course of the past 
year and is now being revised for publication 
in Peru. 


IV 
SOCIAL AFFAIRS 


REGIONAL SEMINARS ON SocraAL WEL- 
FARE.*°—The Division of Labor and Social 
Affairs has developed a program consisting 
of three Regional Seminars to be held 
within the next two years in Central Amer- 
ica, the northern part of South America, 
and the southern part of South America, 
respectively. 

The Seminars will cover four fields of 
subject matter: (1) Social work processes; 
(2) Cooperatives; (3) Housing and com- 
munity planning; and (4) Workers’ educa- 
tion. In order that the best possible results 
may be obtained, the discussions will be 
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limited to one point regarded as funda- 
mental in each field, and these points will be 
selected by the above Division. 

Kach seminar will consist of three phases: 

1.—Preparation.—(a) Preparation within 
the Division: It is planned that the staff 
shall prepare and have available, in connec- 
tion with each of the four fields, printed 
material destined for use in the daily dis- 
cussions of the Seminar. The illustrative 
material will include exhibits, posters, mo- 
tion picture films, photographs, etc. The staff 
will be instructed beforehand in the work of 
leading group discussions. 

(b) Preparation in area of the Seminar: 
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Two months in advance of the date of the 
Seminar, a staff member will visit each of 
the participating countries in order to es- 
tablish contacts with the appropriate govern- 
ment officials, to interpret for them the 
nature and purpose of the Seminar in ques- 
tion, and ascertain their views on the subject. 
The staff representative shall also enter into 
communication with the most competent 
specialists in each of the fields covered by the 
Seminar, with a view to arousing their inter- 
est in participation therein. Lastly, it will 
be his duty to communicate with the state 
where the Seminar is to be held and make 
the necessary arrangements with its govern- 
ment for procurement of a suitable meeting 
place, press and radio coverage, secretarial 
assistance and other indispensable requisites. 

2.—The Seminars—The Seminars will 
present two aspects: 

(a) The aspect for specialists: There will 
be round-table discussions aimed at an ex- 
change of individual convictions rather 
than at producing academic collective con- 
clusions. 

(b) The public aspect: With the object of 
gaining support from the greatest possible 
number of persons, the public activities of 
the Seminar will include showing of educa- 
tional films, lectures, exhibits, ete. 

3.— Activities following upon the Seminars. 
—Under this head are included the activities 
of the participating member countries, and 
also those of the Division of Labor and Social 
Affairs. One objective of the Seminars is 
that each national specialist in attendance 
shall agree to organize and to bring about, 
immediately after the closing of the inter- 
national Seminar, one or more national 
seminars in which the results of the inter- 
national assembly will be discussed. More- 
over, the Division of Labor and Social 
Affairs shall adapt its program to the ac- 
knowledged needs of the countries concerned, 
in accordance withinformation received from 
the competent government officials and 
from the national specialists who have par- 





ticipated in the Seminars. The Division will 
also prepare reports and documents based on 
the results of the said Seminars. 


TECHNICAL SERVICES IN HOUSING AND 
Ciry PLanninG.—In the course of the year 
just past, the Housing and City Planning 
Section of the Division of Labor and Social 
Affairs furnished consulting services to the 
Governments of Costa Rica and Guatemala, 
at their request. 

In July 1948 the aforementioned Section 
advised the Municipality of San José in 
regard to the planning of that capital city. 
The Housing and City Planning Specialist 
spent five weeks in San José, consulting 
with municipal and national officials on the 
future development of the capital and the 
administrative, legal, and technical aspects 
of city planning. The Pan American Union 
published a report entitled “A Planning 
Program for the Capital of Costa Rica,” and 
it is preparing a Spanish edition of that 
report with the title, “Programa para el 
Desarrollo Urbano de la Capital de Costa 
Rica.” 

The same Section made a special study for 
the Housing Department of the Costa Rican 
Social Security Bank (Departamento de la 
Habitacién de la Caja Costarricense de 
Seguro Social), and collaborated with the 
said Department in a project for the estab- 
lishment of a national low-cost housing 
program for Costa Rica. The final report, 
which has been submitted to the above- 
mentioned agency, will be published at 
some time during the fiscal year 1949-1950. 

In March 1949 the Housing and City 
Planning Section gave technical assistance 
to the Guatemalan governmental Institute 
for the Promotion of Production (Instituto 
de Fomento de la Produccién), in connection 
with low-cost housing problems. The Hous- 
ing and City Planning Specialist spent eight 
weeks in Guatemala in order to advise the 
officials of the Institute on the development 
of a national housing policy and on the or- 
ganization of a Department of Popular 
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Housing to take charge of the execution of 
the housing program. The recommendations 
submitted to the Institute for the Promotion 
of Production will appear in a published 
report in the course of the fiscal year 1949- 
1950. 

Technical assistance projects in the field 
of housing and city planning are undertaken 
on a cooperative basis and at the request of 
government agencies in the countries that 
are members of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. The scope of these projects may 
embrace, among other activities, those rela- 
tive to municipal organization of housing 
and city planning, and the establishment of 
housing standards. 

In addition to the consultative services, 
a comprehensive study was published under 
the title of Low-Cost Housing in Latin Amer- 
ica. This pamphlet presents the results of a 
survey of the housing in all Latin American 
countries, and it also contains a description 
of the programs adopted by the different 
governments in order to supply low-cost 
housing. 


Directory OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS IN 
America.—In April 1949 the Department 
of Economic and Social Affairs requested the 
assistance of the Ministries of Labor in the 
Member States of the Organization, in con- 
nection with the compilation of a directory 
of organized-labor groups in Latin America. 
At the same time the Department sent ques- 
tionnaires to all of the labor confederations 
and federations, for the purpose of obtaining 
information in regard to their component 
groups; and on the basis of the replies re- 
ceived, it addressed direct communications 
to the various labor unions, asking them to 
fill out a questionnaire calling for data as to 
the respective types of organization, officers, 
numerical memberships, etc. From this in- 
formation a complete directory of the Latin 
American labor unions is being compiled. 


DIRECTORIES OF SociAL WORKERS AND 


SocrAL SERVICE ScHooits.—Notable progress . 
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has been made in the work of defining the 
services that can be extended by the Divi- 
sion of Labor and Social Affairs for the 
general promotion of exchange of profes- 
sional personnel and of publications in the 
social service field. Special emphasis has 
been laid upon technical assistance for the 
Latin American social service schools, of 
which there are now approximately fifty. 
The compilation of data relating to the 
study programs of these schools has been 
continued, and numerous articles in official 
and unofficial publications have been pre- 
pared on the basis of the information thus 
collected. A revised, up-to-date directory of 
the social service schools, containing certain 
basic information about them, was also 
compiled and distributed. Moreover, prog- 
ress was made in the preparation of a 
directory of social service experts, agencies, 
associations, and publications. 

The libraries of some social service schools 
received sizable contributions of professional 
literature, but there is still an urgent need 
for certain publications. Great stress was 
placed upon the task of relating social re- 
search more closely to practical work in the 
social service field, and also upon a closer 
relationship between technical instruction 
and student practice. 


CoopErRATIVES.*®—During the fiscal year 
just past the principal objective of the pro- 
gram for cooperatives was that of studying 
the development of the cooperative move- 
ment in the western hemisphere and dis- 
seminating information in regard to this 
field of general interest. Particular attention 
was given to the problems of the Latin 
American countries whose need for informa- 
tion and scientific research is especially 
great owing to inadequate financial and 
technical resources. 

The program outlined below was carried 
out in the course of the fiscal year 1948- 
1949: 
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A. Research 

1. The study entitled “Organizacién y 
Administracién de las Cooperativas de 
Consumo” (Organization and Administra- 
tion of Consumers’ Cooperatives) was pre- 
pared and published in provisional form. 

2. A cooperative Directory was compiled. 
This Directory will serve as a guide to the 
main Latin American agencies, private or 
official, dedicated to the cooperative move- 
ment, and it will also contain statistical, 
bibliographical, and educational data. 

3. The pamphlet entitled ‘“Cooperativas 
de Crédito en los Estados Unidos. Estatutos 
conforme a la Ley Federal de Cooperativas 
de Crédito de los Estados Unidos,” a trans- 
lation into Spanish of the bylaws of the 
Federal Credit Unions of the United States 
of America, was issued in a revised edition 
with a bibliography on credit unions. 

4. A paper entitled ‘La Institucién Co- 
operativa y la Educacién de Adultos” was 
prepared at the request of the Department 
of Cultural Affairs, for presentation at the 
Seminar on Literacy and Adult Education 
that was to be inaugurated in Brazil on 
July 27, 1949, under the auspices of UNESCO 
and the Pan American Union. 

B. Publication of No. 6 (Spanish edition) 
of the Bulletin ‘“Cooperativas.” 

C. Publication of the Special Cooperative 
Bulletin 

This special Bulletin, giving an account of 
the work done by the Division of Labor and 
Social Affairs, is a translation from the 
Spanish original. 


PROMOTION OF INTER-AMERICAN TRAVEL.*” 
—Resumption of tourist travel on a large 
scale, particularly by residents of the United 
States, who pay their traveling expenses in 
dollars, has helped to alleviate the critical 
economic situation that was the legacy of 
World War II in many countries. 

In the western hemisphere a decided im- 
provement is remarked in means of trans- 
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portation and in hotel and other services, 
accompanied by a corresponding increase in 
travel volume, but most of the American 
countries still do not enjoy anything like a 
fair share of the benefits flowing from the 
postwar resurgence of international travel. 
The Latin American Republics are making 
individual and collective efforts to meet the 
situation, and for this purpose they have at 
their disposal all the aid that the Pan 
American Union can lend them through its 
Travel Division. 

The event of greatest importance during 
the past year was the Third Inter-American 
Travel Congress, which held its working 
sessions in Argentina from February 15, to 
Februry 24, 1949, and at which plans for 
positive action and also negative factors 
were fully discussed. As a result of this Con- 
gress, the appropriate measures will be 
taken to carry out the Resolutions recom- 
mending the establishment of an Inter-Am- 
erican Travel Commission, the formulation 
of a convention on an inter-American tourist 
card, the compilation and distribution of 
special statistics relative to tourist travel, 
and the preparation of sundry reports and 
informative memoranda on different aspects 
of the travel industry. The prompt publica- 
tion by the Travel Division of the Final Act 
of the Third Inter-American Travel Con- 
gress, in both Spanish and English, has made 
it possible to transmit to the governments, 
through their respective representatives on 
the Council of the Organization and on the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, all the recommendations addressed to 
them by the said assembly. 

The Pan American Union has maintained 
close contact with the travel promotion 
agencies and organizations of the various 
countries. In a recent trip through Mexico 
and Central and South America, the Chief of 
the Travel Division had an opportunity to 
exchange impressions and information with 
travel officials in most of the Latin American 
capitals. At the same time, success in stimu- 
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lating interest among potential travelers 
everywhere, promises to intensify activity in 
the information and publicity fields, produc- 
ing among other results an increase in lec- 
tures, radio interviews, and news releases. 
Among the publications relative to travel 
that were issued during the past fiscal year, 
the following items may be mentioned: 


Travel in the Americas Series 
Visit Venezuela, Visit Brazil, Visit 

Honduras, Visit El Salvador, Visit Nicaragua, 
Visit Colombia 

Motoring to Mexico (11th edition) 

Directory of Hotels in Central America 

Directory of Hotels in the West Indies and 
Panama 

Requirements for the entry of United States 
tourists into the Latin American Republics 
(1949 edition) 


Pamphlets now in course of preparation 
are: Visit Argentina, Visit Chile, Visit Gua- 
temala, and Visit Haitt. 


Tuirp INTER-AMERICAN TRAVEL Con- 
GREss.**—The town of San Carlos de Baril- 
oche, located in the lake district of southern 
Argentina, was the seat of the third meeting 
in the series of Inter-American Travel Con- 
gresses initiated in 1939 at San Francisco, 
California, under the joint auspices of the 
Pan American Union and the Golden Gate 
International Exposition that was also held 
in San Francisco. After the second Congress, 
which took place in Mexico in 1941, this 
series of meetings was interrupted tempor- 
arily by circumstances resulting from World 
War II. Consequently, when the Third Con- 
gress met in Argentina, from February 15 to 
24, 1949 (the period of the working sessions), 
it was confronted by the manifest need for 
a careful review of the entire travel-industry 
picture and for recommendations pointing 
to the solution of the urgent problems created 
by current conditions. 

The Congress was attended by 80 official 
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delegates, representing the Dominion of 
Canada and 20 American Republics, that is 
to say, all of the Republics except Bolivia. 
The meeting was formally inaugurated in 
Buenos Aires on February 11, by the Argen- 
tine Minister of Public Works, Juan Pis- 
tarini, who acted as personal representative 
of the President of the Republic. Also in 
attendance were 62 observers from various 
national and international transport and 
travel organizations. 

The Agenda of the Congress included 39 
topics grouped under 8 headings, as follows: 
Governmental Action: Joint Action (Gov- 
ernmental and Private); Private Action; 
Publicity, Propaganda, and Promotion; the 
Marketing of Travel; The Automobile and 
The Travel Industry; Cultural Aspects of 
Travel; and Sports. In addition, throughout 
the deliberations, account was taken of the 
resolutions on tourist travel adopted at the 
Ninth International Conference of American 
States, since these resolutions were regarded 
as express directives issued by the supreme 
Organ of the Organization of American 
States. 

The outstanding recommendations of the 
Congress related to the following matters: 

(1) Establishment within the OAS of an 
Inter-American Travel Commission that 
should also act as regional agency of the 
International Union of Official Travel Or- 
ganizations, a consultative agency of the 
United Nations. 

(2) Adoption of an Inter-American Tour- 
ist Card as a substitute for the passport, a 
card that would be valid throughout the 
Continent, and would make it unnecessary 
for the traveler to obtain visas for, or exit 
permits from, the countries visited. This 
card is destined exclusively for the use of 
tourists, the latter being defined as ‘‘persons 
who travel for reasons of culture, recreation, 
health, family, study, business, sports, etc., 
provided that the immediate purpose of their 
activities in the country visited is not to 
obtain income for their sustenance and ex- 
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penses of their sojourn.”” The Congress re- 
commended that the Organization of Ameri- 
can States should take the responsibility for 
a thorough study of the subject and for the 
measures needed to perfect such an instru- 
ment. 

The lengthy discussions on official or 
governmental facilitation of travel, pro- 
duced specific recommendations relative to 
the following matters: national and inter- 
national flights by civil aircraft; exchange 
facilities for travelers; baggage inspection 
on international trips; completion of the 
Pan American Highway; investment of 
private capital in the travel industry; state 
aid in the construction, expansion, and 
remodeling of hotels; international recogni- 
tion of automobile drivers’ licenses or per- 
mits; ratification of the Convention on the 
Regulation of Inter-American Automotive 
Traffic; adoption of norms and methods pro- 
posed by the International Civil Aviation 
Organization to facilitate transit of civil air- 
craft among the American countries; and 
other matters of a similar nature. 

Outstanding among the recommendations 
contained in the section on joint govern- 
mental and private action, are those con- 
cerned with promotion of “social” travel or, 
specifically, low-cost vacation travel for 
employees and workers; with extension of 
shipping services to ports at present lack- 
ing such services; with special statistics on 
the international movement of tourists and 
non-immigrant travelers; and with unifica- 
tion of terms relative to tourist or automo- 
tive travel. 

Action was also recommended in regard to 
the following subjects: organization of na- 
tional hotel associations, and international 
exchange of competent personnel in the dif- 
ferent departments of the hotel industry; 
facilities for tourist use of motion picture 
and photographic equipment; special facili- 
ties for travel agencies in their contacts with 
official departments or bureaus; a uniform 
system of highway signs and symbols 





throughout the American Continent; unifica- 
tion of basic traffic standards; free export 
and introduction of automobiles in inter- 
national tourist travel, and their circulation 
in the American countries; insurance cover- 
age for such vehicles; and miscellaneous 
measures for the promotion of yachting, 
fishing, hunting, and other sports. 

With respect to cultural matters, the 
Congress approved resolutions calling for 
encouragement of genuineness and guar- 
anties of authenticity in native arts and 
crafts, for promotion of inter-American art 
festivals, for aid to amateur and professional 
stage groups, for the organization of book 
fairs, for the systematic dissemination of 
information on the historical, geographic, 
social, and cultural characteristics of the 
American countries, etc. 

The English and Spanish texts of the Final 
Act of the Third Inter-American Travel 
Congress have been published by the Travel 
Division of the Pan American Union. 


NATIONAL INcoME.—The problems faced 
by the Latin American countries in their 
efforts to expand their productive capacity, 
to raise the standards of living of their 
peoples, and to achieve a measure of eco- 
nomic stability, constitute one of the prin- 
cipal fields for inter-American cooperation 
In order that cooperation may be effectively 
carried on in this sphere of activity, how- 
ever, it is essential that the problems bearing 
upon the growth and development of the 
Latin American countries be subjected im- 
mediately to impartial and scientific study. 
With this end in view, the Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs has undertaken 
a comprehensive compilation and analysis of 
the questions relating to the national in- 
come and production of the Latin American 
countries. 

The importance of statistics for national 
income, production, and savings and invest- 
ments, cannot be overemphasized. A country 
must know the size of the net product of its 
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economy before it can allocate that. product 
(among consumers, business enterprises, 
and the Government) in a manner conducive 
to a sound economic and social policy. A 
‘national budget’ based on such statistics 
facilitates the coordination of the policies 
(which might otherwise be mutually contra- 
dictory) of the different branches of govern- 
ment. Obviously, plans for economic de- 
velopment ought to be based on a proper 
appraisal of all available resources. National 
income estimates makes it possible to arrive 
at such an appraisal. 

By their very nature, however, national 
income statistics need to be drawn up in the 
actual countries concerned. The accuracy 
and usefulness of these statistics will gradu- 
ally increase as more precise and abundant 
basic data become available; and the ac- 
quisition of such data should be the perm- 
anent objective of experts in every Latin 
American country. The Pan American Union 
intends to contribute as extensively as it can 
to the compilation of adequate data, offering 
the highest possible degree of collaboration 
to specialists in the various countries so that 
their task may be made easier. 


PARTICIPATION DURING THE FiscaL YEAR 
IN THE PREPARATIONS FOR THE 1950 CeNsus 
OF THE AMERICAS.—In 1947 a staff member 
of the Division of Labor and Social Affairs 
was appointed as liaison officer with the 
Inter-American Statistical Institute and 
with its Committee on the 1950 Census of 
the Americas. From that time forth, col- 
laboration has been carried on in the prepara- 
tory phases of the Census, and particularly 
in those relating to population and housing 
censuses. 

The Division also assisted in the training 
of Latin American census experts through 
lectures delivered at the Bureau of the 
Census and through personal interviews. 

In August and September of 1948, the 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences, with the collaboration of the Costa 


Rican Government, conducted a trial census 
of the Turrialba district, in order to test the 
efficacy of the schedules and of the office and 
field procedures, ete. 

A staff member of the Division of Labor 
and Social Affairs represented the Pan Am- 
erican Union at the Census Training Insti- 
tute for the 1950 Census of the Americas, 
held in Guatemala during May and June of 
1949, and assisted in the preparation and 
testing of questionnaires, instructions, and 
procedures for the housing census. 

Publicity was given the 1950 Census 
through articles published in the various 
organs of the Pan American Union and of 
the Organization of American States. 


COOPERATION WITH THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND ITS SPECIALIZED AGENCIES.®°—A. Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America.— 
The Director of the Department of Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs was one of the 
three representatives designated by the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil to attend the Second Session of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America, held 
at Habana from May 29 to June 14, 1949. 
The numerous resolutions adopted on that 
occasion included some relative to matters 
in which the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council has a continuing interest. 
In order to ensure full observance of the 
Resolution on Coordination approved at the 
First Session, which took place in Santiago 
de Chile, in June 1948, the Executive Secre- 
taries of the Economic Commission for 
Latin America and of the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council were requested 
to prepare a Joint Statement laying down the 
fundamental bases for cooperation during 
the coming year. 

In the statement submitted, the Executive 
Secretaries expressed the opinion that no 
rigid division of the work should be made or 
prematurely approved by the respective 
Secretariats; and they also urged that, in 


39 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 1, p. 148; and Vol. 1, No. 3, p. 283. 
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view of the dynamic nature of economic de- 
velopment in Latin America, they should be 
permitted considerable discretion in agreeing 
from time to time on the most effective 
methods of coordination. They suggested, 
however, that without prejudice to this free- 
dom of action, they should be required to 
present periodic reports to their respective 
organizations on their compliance with the 
obligation to avoid unnecessary duplication 
and to maintain effective collaboration. 

On June 13, the Commission approved the 
Statement of the Executive Secretaries and 
adopted a resolution expressing the belief 
that faithful observance of the principles 
above stated would serve as a guarantee 
against duplication of efforts and would 
enable the Economic Commission for Latin 
America to comply with the mandate im- 
posed upon it by the Economie and Social 
Council of the United Nations in the latter’s 
Resolution of February 25, 1948, requesting 
full cooperation with the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council. 

B. Participation in Program of Technical 
Working Group on Housing and Town and 
Country Planning.—At the invitation of 
the United Nations Secretariat a staff mem- 
ber of the Division of Labor and Social 
Affairs represented the Pan American Union 
at three meetings of the technical working 
group assembled in February and April of 
1949. The purpose of these meetings was the 
development of an integrated work program 
for international agencies in the field of 
housing and town and country planning. 

In approving the work program, the Or- 
ganization of American States expressed a 
desire to cooperate with all other interna- 
tional agencies in those phases of the said 
program that were of interest to the Organi- 
zation itself; but it also made reservations in 
regard to its own position in the matter and 
to that of the Inter-American Specialized 
Organizations, with a view to complete 
freedom of action in the future for the 
formulation of plans in this field of action.’ 
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C. Cooperation with uNesco.—In another 
part of the present Report attention is 
called to the fact that photographic repro- 
ductions of the panel exhibits shown at the 
Inter-American Conference on the Conserva- 
tion of Renewable Natural Resources, were 
prepared at the request of UNEsco for use at 
the Seminar on Literacy and Adult Educa- 
tion at Rio de Janeiro. 


Reports, PUBLICATIONS, AND PERIODI- 
CALS.— 

1. Report on Creation of an Inter-American 
Bank or Development Corporation or Both. 

2. Report on the Inter-American Institute 
of Immigration. 

3. Report on the Inter-American Institute 
of Commerce. 

4. Report on the Commercial Credit Policy 
in the American States. 

5. Report on Maritime Transportation. 

6. Report on Technical Assistance Pro- 
grams for Economic Development in Latin 
America. 

7. Report on Concept, Juridical Basis and 
Administrative Organization for a Program 
of Technical Assistance. 

8. Economic Survey of Latin American 
Agriculture. (A two-volume paper) 

9. Monographs on the agriculture of Colom- 
bia, Mexico, and Chile. (In manuscript) 

10. Piretro, Derris y Lonchocarpo. (Insec- 
ticidal Plants. To be issued in Spanish) 

11. Proceedings of the Inter-American Con- 
ference on Conservation of Renewable Natural 
Resources. 

12. A Planning Program for the Capital 
of Costa Rica. 

13. Low-Cost Housing in Latin America. 

14. Cooperativas de Crédito en los Estados 
Unidos. Estatutos Conforme a la Ley Federal 
de Cooperativas de Crédito de los Estados 
Unidos. (Translation into Spanish of the 
bylaws of the Federal Credit Union of the 
United States) 

15. Organizacién y Administracién de las 
Cooperativas de Consumo. 
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16. Directory of Cooperatives. (In prepara- 
tion) 

17. La Institucién Cooperativa y la Edu- 
cacién de Adultos. (Paper) 

18. Boletin ‘“‘Cooperativas.” 

19. Directory of Labor Unions in Latin 
America. 

20. Travel in the Americas Series: Visit 
Venezuela, Visit Brazil, Visit Honduras, Visit 
El Salvador, Visit Nicaragua, Visit Colombia, 
Visit Argentina (in process), Visit Guatemala 


(in process), Visit Chile (in process), and 
Visit Haiti (in process) 

21. Motoring to Mexico. (11th edition) 

22. Directory of Hotels in Central America. 

23. Directory of Hotels in the West Indies 
and Panama. 

24. Requirements for the Entry of United 
States Tourists into the Latin American Re- 
publics. (1949 edition) 

25. Comercio Interamericano. (20-page bul- 
letin; monthly) 


CULTURAL AFFAIRS 


The activities of the Pan American Union 
in the cultural field during the financial year 
1948-1949 have been characterized by a 
gradual process of reorganization, review of 
aims and preliminary work, and execution 
of those aims. 

On the one hand, a considerable number of 
the various technical offices found their 
energies absorbed for some time by inter- 
national undertakings. These undertakings 
—the Seminar at Caracas and the Seminar 
at Rio de Janeiro—bore witness to the suc- 
cess of our institution, inasmuch as we were 
able to collaborate effectively in the prepara- 
tory work not only from the international 
point of view but also in a technical sense, 
extending this collaboration throughout the 
whole preliminary period, continuing it while 
the Seminars were in operation, and subse- 
quently compiling, arranging, and distri- 
buting the pertinent documents. On the 
other hand, during the period covered in the 
present Report, our institution also showed 
a tendency to raise the standards of its 
written productions, giving them a more 
technical quality with the aid of a staff in- 
creasingly better adapted for definite spe- 
cialized activities; and at the same time, the 
purpose of making contacts in the field of 
human relations rather than of limiting the 
program to paper work and office work, 
manifested itself in such diverse fields of 


activity as the operation of the Rowe Fund, 
the Latin American Trainee Seminar in 
Washington, and the circulating exhibit of 
works of art. 

Side by side with the development of these 
and other projects, a continuing and uninter- 
rupted service program has been carried on, 
consisting of compilation or dissemination 
of information, guidance given to institutions 
and individuals and every possible effort to 
discharge a modest everyday function that 
is none the less useful. 

Apparently the time is past when the work 
of such international institutions was thought 
to be satisfactory if it involved a more or 
less meticulous performance of duties pre- 
scribed by protocol or by courtesy, or the 
handling of a more or less copious quantity 
of correspondence. The factor now empha- 
sized is effective service imbued with a social 
significance transcending the pattern laid 
down by a supposed intellectual aristocracy 
and concentrating attention upon the needs 
and aspirations of the people. It is work of 
this kind that in the long run will make an 
impression destined to influence the future of 
international institutions. 

The field is so vast and the needs are so 
great that there is a place for both regional 
international institutions like the Pan Amer- 
ican Union and international institutions 
of world-wide scope. Furthermore, America 
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has problems of its own; yet it is desirable for 
America to discuss or undertake to solve, 
by a joint or coordinated approach, problems 
that may be shared in common with non- 
American nations. The essential precaution 
is to avoid duplication of activities or proj- 
ects whenever such duplication is unneces- 
sary or is not beneficial in its results to the 
interests of governments and peoples. 

During the year covered in this report, 
some progress has been made toward rein- 
vigorating and revitalizing the cultural ac- 
tivities of the Pan American Union, in the 
light of the fundamental concepts briefly 
outlined above. 

Considerable advances still remain to be 
made; and in order to arrive at a clear and 
definitive program in this field of action— 
a field that is very important because it 
embraces genuine aspirations, characteristics 
and needs of our Continent—it seems that 
two basic objectives must be attained. One 
of these is complete understanding and ef- 
fective cooperation in our relations with the 
world organization within that same sphere 
of action. The other is the effective organi- 
zation and operation of the Inter-American 
Cultural Council, an organ that is essential 
not only in order that the inter-American 
system may function with full force but also 
for the fulfilment of the purposes of the 
Organization. 


THE SEMINAR AT Caracas.’°—The Sem- 
inar at Caracas was the result of a resolution 
proposed by the Colombian Delegation at 
the Second Session of the General Conference 


, of unEsco (Mexico City, November—De- 


cember 1947), whereby UNESCO agreed to 
cooperate in a regional seminar in Latin 
America on condition that the Pan American 
Union would take the steps necessary for 
that purpose and the countries concerned 
would defray the chief expenses involved. 
There was no lack of objections on the 
part of several delegations, from the moment 


40 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 1, p. 148. 


of the initial manifestation, at the afore- 
mentioned Session, of the movement to 
organize a UNESCO seminar for the study of 
fundamental educational problems in Latin 
America. These objections were based on the 
belief that a regional seminar would conflict 
with the principle of universality in which the 
work of uNEsco finds its inspiration. The 
opposition was finally overcome when it was 
suggested that the subject of education for 
the promotion of international understand- 
ing should be a central theme for daily dis- 
cussion at the proposed seminar. It was 
thought, quite rightly, that such an exchange 
of ideas would serve a worthy purpose by 
drawing the persons in attendance from the 
narrow confines of their national interests 
into the field of universal concerns. As for 
the specific themes to be studied at the 
Seminar, the following topics were selected 
as being of specially urgent import: liter- 
acy; teacher training; vocational education; 
and rural education. 

One week after the close of the Session in 
Mexico, the Pan American Union agreed to 
accept responsibility for organizing the Sem- 
inar if at least twelve governments would 
undertake to participate in it. UNEsco, in 
its turn, expressed a desire to collaborate on 
the same condition. Before a month had 
passed, it was certain that the cooperation 
of at least twelve countries could be counted 
upon. The first country to make a statement 
of adherence was Venezuela, whose Minister 
of National Education, Dr. Luis B. Prieto, 
not only proposed Caracas as a meeting 
place, but also offered every facility that 
might be found necessary, including the 
hospitality of Venezuela for all the partic- 
ipants. 

The work of organizing the meeting was 
entrusted to the Department of Cultural 
Affairs of the Pan American Union. The 
said Department collaborated in perfect 
harmony with the Preparatory Commission 
named by the Venezuelan Ministry of Edu- 
cation, and procured the advice of numer- 
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ous specialists on the four topics that were 
to be studied. 

A great many individuals and institutions, 
some of an official and others of a private 
character, lent generous and timely aid in 
the organization of the Caracas Seminar. 
First of all we shall mention UNEsco, which 
contributed a sum for administrative ex- 
penses that was used, with UNESCO’s ap- 
proval, to defray the traveling expenses of 
four important participants in the Seminar. 
Moreover, UNESCO not only sent a large col- 
lection of books and pamphlets for library 
use, but also loaned the Seminar the services 
of Dr. Juan Roura Parella, who undertook 
to direct the general meetings devoted to 
the topic of Education for Peace. 

The Government of Colombia paid the 
expenses of the Director of the Seminar, 
Dr. Guillermo Nannetti, and the Puerto 
Rican Government, at the request of the 
Pan American Union, sent two vocational 
education experts to the meeting. In addi- 
tion, the latter Government appointed the 
Dean of the College of Education, of the 
University of Puerto Rico, as one of its 
representatives. 

The Caracas Seminar, at which seventeen 
Latin American Republics and Puerto Rico 
were represented, was an undertaking of far- 
reaching significance. For the first time 
uNEsco and the Pan American Union col- 
laborated in an enterprise of common inter- 
est; and for the first time in the history of 
inter-American assemblies, the technique of 
the seminar was put into practice. This tech- 
nique makes it possible to examine a prob- 
lem thoroughly by breaking up large subject 
divisions and assigning to each participant 
or small group of participants the responsi- 
bility for studying a particular aspect of the 
problem, so that the various contributions 
may be combined subsequently in an organic 
whole representing the collective opinion of 
the assembly. On this particular occasion, 
another new idea was put into execution, 
namely, the formation of a library whose 
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catalogue included more than a thousand 


books and pamphlets relative to the five Ij 


topics of the Seminar. Another novel detail 
was the fact that all of the participating 
countries were represented exclusively by 
educators. Aside from the exceptionally fine 
facilities placed at our disposal by the Gov- 
ernment of Venezuela, factors contributing 
to the success of the enterprise were: the 
atmosphere of good fellowship and serious 
purpose prevailing at Caracas; the superior 
qualifications and background of the 51 
educators assembled there; and also the fact 
that the participants shared a single dwelling 
place, the Dormitory of the Normal School 
of Greater Colombia. It is worth noting, 
though, that lengthy speeches were not 
allowed and that oratory was frowned upon 
from the outset. 

Some of the most important recommenda- 
tions approved by the Seminar of Caracas 
dealt with the following subjects: 


Acceptance of the principles of basic 
education. 

The holding of a seminar on literacy and 
adult education. 

A seminar on education in hygiene. 

A periodical publication for teachers. 

An inter-American organization con- 
cerned with vocational education, and one 
concerned with rural education. 

Publication of books suitable for voca- 
tional training. 

Libraries for the promotion of culture 
among the people. 

Traveling exhibits 
education. 

Scholarships, traveling fellowships, and‘ 
other means of encouraging teachers active 
in their profession and specialists (present 
or future) in every aspect of vocational 
training. 

A series of books entitled Nuestra Améri- 
ca (Our America) for primary and secondary 
school pupils. 

A study of the prejudices impending 
formation of an American consciousness. 


relating to adult 
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Compulsory social service. 

Establishment of a model rural com- 
munity. 

A contest to stimulate study of the OAS 
and the UN. 

A register of information for teachers. 

Films and other visual aids useful in 
teaching. 


We have listed above the subjects of some 
of the most important recommendations 
demanding the attention of the govern- 
ments, the Pan American Union and uNnEsco. 
The Seminar also adopted a great many 
recommendations that can be put into effect 
simply through the cooperation of educa- 
tional directors, superintendents, or teachers. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that the 
Caracas Seminar cleared the way for closer 
and more fruitful collaboration between the 
Pan American Union and uNEsco. Similarly, 
a basis was laid for more substantial inter- 
American cooperation in the educational 
field. 


THE SEMINAR AT Rio DE JANEIRO.“!—At 
its Third Session (held in Beirut, in Novem- 
ber 1948), the General Conference of UNESCO 
approved the project for a Seminar on Liter- 
acy and Adult Education. The proposal to 
organize such an assembly had been pre- 
sented at the Caracas Seminar in July 1948. 

In pursuance of the aforesaid decision of 
the uNEsco Conference, the Seminar was to 
be conducted under the joint auspices of 
UNESCO, the Organization of American States 
and the Government of Brazil, which gen- 
erously agreed to furnish a meeting place 
and the facilities necessary for the satis- 
factory execution of the Beirut Resolution. 

The Organization of American States sent 
out the invitations to the Governments of 
the Western Hemisphere, including the non- 
American governments with possessions in 
this part of the world, and uNEsco sent the 
invitations to Member States located ex- 
clusively outside of the American zone. 





41 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 4, p. 382. 


The Brazilian Government designated Rio 
de Janeiro as the seat of the Seminar, and 
the technical direction of the assembly was 
entrusted to Dr. N. N. Lourengo Filho. By 
unanimous agreement, Dr. Guillermo Nan- 
netti was appointed chairman of the Organiz- 
ing Commission in charge of the preparatory 
work of the Seminar. An official of UNESco’s 
Department of Education was likewise as- 
signed to collaborate with the Pan American 
Union in the preliminary tasks, and through- 
out his service on this assignment maintained 
unvaryingly the most harmonious and cor- 
dial relations with the technical and ad- 
ministrative staff of the Union. July 27, 
1949, was set as the opening date of the 
Seminar, and September 3, as the closing 
date. 

Unesco placed a sum of money at the 
disposal of the Organization of American 
States to be expended in the preliminary 
labors, and the latter institution collabo- 
rated in those labors both financially and by 
contributing the services of its staffs and 
general technical and administrative as- 
sistance. 

In connection with this last point, two 
facts are worthy of special mention. In the 
first place, resources and contributions from 
entirely different offices of the Pan American 
Union and from specialized agencies of the 
Organization were successfully mobilized for 
the project. In the preparation of the work- 
ing papers the personnel of the following 
offices of the Pan American Union partici- 
pated: the Division of Philosophy, Letters 
and Sciences, and the Division of Music and 
Visual Arts, of the Department of Cultural 
Affairs; the Library; and the Divisions of 
Agriculture and Conservation, and of Labor 
and Social Affairs, of the Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs. Moreover, the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau, the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences, 
and the Inter-American Statistical Institute, 

lent assistance in the preparation of the 
working papers dealing with topics studied 











by the Seminar that were pertinent to the 
special interests of those institutions. Simi- 
larly, the United Nations Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, and the Universities of 
Cornell and Columbia, participated in the 
nutritional phase of the preliminary tasks. 
Mention must be made, too, of the brilliant 
work done in the same connection by the 
Brazilian Ministry of Education and Health. 
Specialized bibliographies were prepared for 
the occasion with the cooperation of the 
Library of the Pan American Union, the 
Library of Congress in Washington, and the 
Libraries of the International Office of Edu- 
cation in Geneva, of UNESCO, and of various 
institutions. The Library of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union sent a large collection of books to 
Rio, for the use of participants in the 
Seminar. 

Among the various statements drawn up 
concurrently with the holding of the Seminar, 
attention may be called to the following 
items: the statement on conservation of 
natural resources, utilized at the Denver 
Conference; one on Basic Education, sent 
in by UNESCO; another, on health, from the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau, and yet 
another on the rights of man, contributed by 
the United Nations. Mention should also be 
made of a collection of films, maps, and 
posters compiled by the Bureau of Current 
Affairs in London. 

All of the American States sent representa- 
tives to the Seminar. Great Britain, France, 
Holland, and India were also represented by 
delegates. 

The Seminar was divided into groups on 
the basis of the following topics: 

* —Statistics and documentation. 2.— 
The primary school and illiteracy. 3.—Or- 
ganization of the campaign against illiter- 
acy. 4.—Objectives and techniques. 5.— 
Literacy and adult education. 

Each topic was divided into subordinate 
topics, which were studied by the various 
investigators on the basis of individual re- 
sponsibility. With respect to the essential 
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aim of the Seminar, it may be said that this 
enterprise afforded the participants an op- 
portunity to present the fruits of experience 
gathered in past undertakings, to engage at 
the same time in a highly stimulating inter- 
change of views and lastly, to attempt to 
formulate for the future an educational 
philosophy covering the problem of dis- 
semination of culture viewed not only as 
the process of learning to read and write but 
also as an instrument for the attainment of 
health, civic fellowship, practical democracy, 
worthy and creative use of leisure hours, 
labor reforms, and conservation of natural 
resources. 


PHILOSOPHY, LETTERS AND SCIENCES.“2— 
The Division of Philosophy, Letters and 
Sciences of the Pan American Union began 
to function in September 1948 and is com- 
pleting little by little the organization of its 
staff. Concurrently with the process of 
revising, enlarging, and bringing up to date 
its informational and consultative files, this 
Division has done intensive work in connec- 
tion with the formulation and gradual execu- 
tion of a publications plan. 

In adopting that plan, the Pan American 
Union initiated an experiment aimed at the 
compilation and dissemination of works by 
representative authors of the different Ameri- 
can countries, and it is attempting to offer 
these publications at prices as fair as pos- 
sible from the standpoint. of readers with 
limited financial resources. It is thought that 
a great deal can be accomplished in this way 
to facilitate the use of reference works in the 
universities and other centers of study where 
courses on American literature are offered; 
and it is also thought that a public interested 
in the general cultural field will thus be 
afforded an opportunity for acquaintance 
with and appreciation of our great thinkers 
and men of letters. 

As was inevitable in an undertaking of 
this kind, the earliest publications had to be 
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prepared by the technical staff of the Pan 
American Union itself. It is hoped, and with 
good reason, that the number of specialized 
institutions, universities, and experts par- 
ticipating in the preparation of these publica- 
tions in the different countries will con- 
stantly increase, so that a collection of really 
representative inter-American content may 
be built up. 

The Pan American Union offices in ques- 
tion are not attempting to compete with the 
publishing firms now in existence in the 
various countries; they are merely under- 
taking to enter a field not reached by the 
activities of those firms and to disseminate 
American literature, in pursuance of the 
characteristic purposes of our international in- 
stitution by distributing works that reflect the 
thought and literary achievements of Bra- 
zil throughout Spanish America, the United 
States, and Haiti; relatively unknown 
works of the different Spanish American 
nations, throughout the other Spanish- 
speaking American lands and the rest of 
America; and the works produced in the 
United States throughout Latin America. 
Similarly, the Pan American Union has 
ready for early publication a series of texts 
of a historical, geographical, sociological, 
and literary nature designed to promote ac- 
quaintance with Haiti. 


INTERNATIONAL Music Councit.—The 
Pan American Union, through the Director 
of the Division of Music, played a part in the 
formation of the International Music Coun- 
cil, a project that was carried out in Paris 
under the auspices of uNnEsco. The actual 
proposal for the establishment of the said 
Council, first formally adopted at the 


Mexico City Conference, had its extra- 
official origin, also, in uNESco. The Chief of 
the above-mentioned Division will be one of 
the seven members of the Council’s Prepara- 
tory Commission until the Assembly sched- 
uled for the winter of 1949-1950 is held. 


Tue Leo 8. Rowe Pan American Funp.* 
—In June 1948, the Permanent Committee 
appointed by the Council of the Organization 
of American States to administer the Leo 
S. Rowe Pan American Fund had completed 
its preliminary work of drawing up regula- 
tions for the Fund and immediately began 
to award the loans. 

According to the terms of Dr. Rowe’s 
will, only the interest on the bequest, 
amounting so far to $56,500.00, may be 
utilized for granting loans to students and 
to staff members of the Pan American 
Union. 

During the period covered in this Report, 
the Committee granted financial aid to 60 
students (Latin Americans engaged in pro- 
fessional or technical studies), who were 
registered at 41 different universities, tech- 
nological institutes, hospitals, laboratories 
and Government agencies in the United 
States, distributed throughout 21 States and 
the District of Columbia. The amount thus 
loaned comes to $30,060.00. 

The members of the staff of the Pan 
American Union received during the period 
specified the sum of $2,650.00, thus raising 
the total of the loans to $32,710.00, as of 
June 30, 1949. 

On June 7, 1949, the Permanent Commit- 
tee submitted to the Council a detailed 
report on activities in connection with the 
Fund, together with a number of statistical 
appendices. 

It is interesting to note that a wide range 
is covered by the loans from the standpoint 
of geographical distribution among the Latin 
American Republics. From the standpoint of 
fields of specialization, grants to students 
and technicians in medicine, engineering, 
and the teaching profession predominate, 
and a much smaller number of loans was dis- 
tributed among ten other specialized fields. 

As for the distribution in relation to educa- 
tional or scientific institutions in the United 
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States, the majority of the loans were 
awarded in the States of New York and 
Massachusetts, although some were granted 
to Latin Americans working in States as far 
north as Minnesota, as far west as Califor- 
nia, and as far south as Florida and Louisi- 
ana. 


MATERIALS FOR Aupio-VisuAL Epuca- 
TION.—There has been a progressive increase 
in the quantity, and improvement in the 
quality, of the artistic reproductions, phono- 
graph records, books, and products of native 
and industrial arts and crafts that the Pan 
American Union has exhibited free of charge 
in schools, colleges, libraries, and various 
cultural institutions of the United States. 

Two new motion picture films in techni- 
color have been completed, by contract. 
Study is being given to the question of a 
complete reorganization of the services of- 
fered in connection with audio-visual ma- 
terials. 


LATIN AMERICAN TRAINEE SEMINAR 
IN WasuHinocton.**—The Latin American 
Trainee Seminar was held in May at the Pan 
American Union, under the joint auspices of 
the United States Department of State and 
the Pan American Union, and in cooperation 
with those offices of the United States Govern- 
ment where holders of fellowships from 
different Latin American countries were 
completing their professional training. The 
purpose of the Seminar was to provide the 
trainees with an opportunity for free ex- 
pression of their views, discussion of their 
experiences, and the stimulating benefits to 
be derived from common participation in 
debates, ceremonies, and lectures. 

The program included formal opening and 
closing sessions, panel discussions, and gen- 
eral group discussions. The panel discussions 
dealt with topics falling under the follow- 
ing three heads: (a) economic problems; 


44 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 3, p. 312. 
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(b) scientific and technological problems; 
(c) social problems. A number of distin- 
guished Latin American experts collaborated 
in the work of the Seminar from the opening 
till the closing date. Of the 98 experts from 
the Latin American Republics who are em- 
ployed by United States Government agen- 
cies, 96 took part in the Seminar. A report 
has been published, summarizing the dis- 
cussions and the other functions held on that 
occasion. 

A special feature of the Seminar was the 
fact that it brought together for the first 
time the officials of different Republics who 
had in many cases been working in similar 
fields without previously enjoying an op- 
portunity to become acquainted with one 
another or to discuss in a friendly manner 
subjects of interest for the present and the 
future of the Continent. It is to be hoped 
that the agencies of the United States 
Government charged with carrying out such 
programs of exchange among experts, will 
continue to offer the same facilities for sub- 
sequent meetings of a similar kind, where 
advantage can be taken of the experience 
obtained through the first experiment. 


Coneress OF Latin AMERICAN UNI- 
VERSITIES.—In compliance with a request 
received from the Rector of the University 
of Guatemala, the General Secretariat of the 
Organization of American States invited a 
number of universities in the United States 
to send Observers to the Congress of Latin 
American Universities that met from Sep- 
tember 15 to September 22. The invitation 
was accepted by the United States Office of 
Education and by the Universities of Denver, 
Duke, Tulane, Chicago, North Carolina, 
Yale, Washington State and Harvard. 
Through the Pan American Union, enroll- 
ment statistics and data relative to institu- 
tions of higher learning in Latin America and 
the United States and to their publications, 
were sent out for the use of participants in 
the Congress. The General Secretariat was 
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also responsible for the inclusion in the 
agenda of the subject of mutual recognition 
of degrees among American universities. 


SaLt6n LatiIno-AMERICANO DE _ Foro- 
GRAFiA.“—The first Salén Latinoamericano 
de Fotografia (Latin American Photography 
Exhibit) was held from January 12 to 
February 5, of the current year. It was at- 
tended by photographers from Bolivia, Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, 
and Venezuela. The exhibits were selected 
either by the participants themselves or by 
institutions representing them, and the work 
of eighteen photographers was displayed. 
This venture was the first to be undertaken 
by the Pan American Union in the field of 
photography, and we hope to hold a second 
Salén in 1950. 

Another art exhibit, “32 Artists of the 
Americas,” embarked on a tour through 
America in January, and in June completed 
the circuit outlined under the auspices of 
the Grace Line. The exhibit was shown in the 
countries and at the institutions listed below: 
Panama, the University; Colombia, Bogota, 
the School of Fine Arts; Ecuador, Quito, the 
Museum of Colonial Art and Guayaquil, 
the Cultural Center (Casa de la Cultura); 
Peru, Lima, the School of Fine Arts, and 
Chile, Santiago, the Museum of Fine Arts. 
Thus, in the course of this first tour, six 
cities in five different countries benefited 
from the exhibit. 

The purpose of the project was to publi- 
cize in the different countries the names and 
works of some of the outstanding Latin 
American artists of the most modern schools, 
thereby promoting familiarity in one coun- 
try with the names of artists from other 
countries. At the same time an opportunity 
was offered for observing the evolution of 
dissimilar trends, ranging from the purest 
realism, such as that of Hector Polleo, to 
the radically abstract style of a Carlos 
Mérida or an Emilio Pettoruti. Thus it was 


45 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 1, p. 148; and Vol. 1, No. 2, p. 260. 





possible to present an unconventional dis- 
play, almost devoid of “official” characteris- 
tics. On many occasions, to judge from the 
clippings of reviews received so far, the 
significance of the exhibit was perceived and 
appreciated by both professional critics and 
private individuals. 

The idea of utilizing, originally, the serv- 
ices of the Grace Line and, currently, those 
of the United Fruit Company, arose from 
the desire to show the exhibit in countries 
whose geographic location or economic con- 
dition makes any greater degree of cultural 
interchange with the United States or 
Kurope impossible, and where there is a 
special eagerness, particularly among the 
younger generation, for first hand acquaint- 
ance with prevailing trends of art. With this 
basic idea as a starting point, we decided 
not to consider Mexico, Brazil, or Argen- 
tina in the plans for the itinerary, since 
international cultural relations are more 
intensively developed in those countries. 

The exhibit was started on its way in 
July, with Habana as its first destination. 
From Habana it was sent to Guatemala, to 
be circulated later through El Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, after 
which the pictures will be returned to the 
United States for restoration to their respec- 
tive owners. 

Moreover, the works of a great many 
artists from Latin America or the United 
States have been exhibited during the year 
on the premises of the Pan American Union 
in Washington. 

The latter also acted as intermediary for 
circulating a group of paintings from the 
School of Fine Arts of the American Uni- 
versity in Washington. This exhibit was sent 
to Habana, Guatemala, San Luis Potosi 
(Mexico), and San Juan (Puerto Rico). 
The Union likewise assisted in initiating 
the exchange of students between the art 
academy in Long Beach, California, and the 
official academies of the Dominican Re- 
public, Guatemala, and Cuba. 
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SpEcIAL ServicEs.—In regard to the aid 
and guidance continuously supplied to dif- 
ferent North American and Latin American 
visitors, correspondents, technicians, and 
institutions, special mention should be made 
of the following items: the services extended 
by the Department of Cultural Affairs to 
publicize the contest sponsored by the 
Haitian Embassy among students of col- 
leges and universities in the United States; 
the collaboration with Dr. Horace Jorack 
in regard to his itinerary and the contacts 
made in the course of his tour in Latin 
America, under the auspices of the Inter- 
American Bar Association, for the purpose 
of studying the operation of the Law Col- 
leges in that region; the presentation of opin- 
ions and suggestions to the Commission 
appointed by President Truman to report 
on the cultural program of the Department 
of State; and assistance both to the Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists that met 
in New York in September, and to the 
Inter-American Congress of Philosophy 
scheduled to take place in Mexico in the 
early part of 1950. 


Liprary.—The reorganization of the Li- 
brary in accordance with the norms formu- 
lated by Mr. Donald Patterson of the 
Library of Congress, was begun in July 1948. 
A special feature of the increased personnel 
is the fact that it includes professional 
workers temporarily loaned to the Pan 
American Union by two South American li- 
braries: the Artigas-Washington Library of 
Montevideo and the Library of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 

Our Library has extended its acquisitions 
program, has for the first time in its history 
made an inventory of its resources, and has 
increased its exchange of unnecessary du- 
plicates for those of other American libraries. 

The publication ZEA,‘* which the 
Library began to issue in March, brings 
together the data relative to new acquisi- 


4 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 2, p. 261. 
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tions consisting of Latin American works, 
and of works on inter-American relations or 
on Latin America, including not only the 
publications received by the Pan American 
Union but also the acquisitions of the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, the Library of 
Congress, the Library of the Department of 
Agriculture, and the Army Medical Library, 
whose generous collaboration deserves the 
thanks of all persons interested in having a 
continuous organ of information on con- 
temporary output of publications in America. 
LEA has also initiated the experiment of 
publishing a classified index of the content of 
the periodicals received by the Pan Amer- 
ican Union. 

Pus.icaTions.—The Division of Educa- 
tion issued, in English, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese, a manual for readers of school age on 
the Organization of American States, the 
English version of which was rapidly ex- 
hausted. That Division has also published, 
with the cooperation of the Music Division, 
a pamphlet dealing with folk songs and 
dances of the Americas, and various other 
pamphlets, including a detailed report on 
summer schools in Latin America and a 
bibliography on education in that region. 
Another work prepared by the same office is 
about to be issued: a complete directory of 
courses on Latin America offered by col- 
leges and universities of the United States, 
containing the titles of more than 2,000 
courses, the names of the institutions where 
they are given, and the names of approxi- 
mately 1,500 professors. This publication will 
include a prefatory survey of the history 
and characteristics of such instruction. The 
documents of the Caracas Regional Seminar 
on Education in Latin America were pub- 
lished in a preliminary edition divided into 
five parts, relating respectively to the fol- 
lowing subjects: (1) literacy and adult edu- 
cation; (2) rural education; (3) vocational 
training; (4) teacher training; (5) education 
for peace. 
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The Division of Philosophy, Letters and 
Sciences has undertaken the interesting 
experiment of printing some of the publica- 
tions of the Pan American Union in Latin 
America. Contracts have been signed with 
Talleres Graficos de la Nacién de México 
for the publication of a series of literary and 
philosophical anthologies. Work has already 
been completed on five literary collections, 
and on a voluminous anthology of contem- 
porary Latin American philosophy, with 
critical notes and extensive bibliographies. 

The Music Division issued a publication 
entitled A Musica Brasileira e Seus Funda- 
mentos, by Luis Heitor Correa de Azeredo; 
and it has completed and sent to press the 
work on music and musicians of the Domini- 
can Republic by J. M. Coppersmith. An 
official edition of the national anthems of 
the twenty-one American Republics has 
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just been finished and is ready for the 
printer. 

The Section of Visual Arts is completing 
its work on a guide to public art collections 
in the United States. 

In addition to LEA, the Library issued 
a bibliography of books on Latin America 
printed in the United States, and also a 
bibliography on dependent territories in 
America and related topics. 

For many years the collection of pam- 
phlets prepared by the Pan American Union 
under the title of “(Nations Series’ has re- 
mained incomplete, but it will be brought to 
completion soon, when the pamphlets deal- 
ing with Ecuador, Cuba, Uruguay, and 
Bolivia are finished. The office responsible 
for this series also published a short work 
on flags and coats-of-arms of the American 
Republics. 


VI 
THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


REGULATIONS OF THE Unron.“’—The 
Charter of the Organization states that 
“The Pan American Union is the central 
and permanent organ of the Organization 
of American States and the General Secre- 
tariat of the Organization,” and provides 
that “‘it shall perform the duties assigned to 
it in this Charter and such other duties as 
may be assigned to it in other inter-American 
treaties and agreements.”’ Obviously the 
functions of the Union, as administrative 
organ of the Organization, have been ex- 
panded by the provisions laid down in the 
Charter, although in actual practice the 
Pan American Union was already function- 
ing as a general secretariat for the inter- 
American system. 

Nevertheless, not only the organizational 
transformation decreed at Bogota, but also 
the transformation effected by the Govern- 
ing Board itself prior to the date of the 


47 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 2, p. 220. 


Ninth Conference, was making it absolutely 
necessary to adopt a series of administrative 
measures that would provide the General 
Secretariat with a more modern and ef- 
ficient structure. 

As has been noted above, the Council 
resolved to create a special committee to 
draft the Regulations of the Council itself 
and those of the Pan American Union, and 
this Committee, in its turn, created at its 
first meeting, on June 7, 1948, a Subcom- 
mittee composed of the Representatives of 
Cuba, El Salvador, and the United States, 
which was to study the question of the 
Regulations of the Union. At the invitation 
of the Subcommittee, a group of experts 
from the United States Bureau of the Budget 
offered its advisory services to the former in 
connection with the drafting of the articles 
relative to financial administration. By re- 
quest of the Secretary General, that par- 
ticular part of the Regulations, which lays 
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down rules for all matters pertaining to the 
budget or to financial administration, was 
approved and put into force provisionally, 
even before the drafting of the Regulations 
as a whole had been completed. Mention 
was made of these measures and their pur- 
pose was discussed in the Report for last 
year. During the financial year covered in 
the present Report, the results of the said 
measures would seem to have proved their 
worth and their efficacy. In conformity with 
these provisions, the private firm of auditors 
engaged to examine the accounts of the 
Union have already rendered their first re- 
port to the Committee on Finances. 

The other part of the Regulations, a col- 
lection of administrative rules, was approved 
at a later date, and the financial rules were 
appended thereto, thus forming a single 
body of Regulations. In the preparation of 
the administrative rules, account was taken 
of the provisions contained in Article 84 of 
the Charter of the Organization, which 
assigns to the Secretary General the follow- 
ing duties: to establish, with the approval 
of the Council, such technical and administra- 
tive offices of the Pan American Union as 
are necessary to accomplish its purposes; 
and, in accordance with general standards 
established by the Council, to determine the 
number of department heads, officers, and 
employees of the Pan American Union, ap- 
pointing them, regulating their powers and 
duties, and fixing their compensation. Thus 
the Regulations formulate the ‘general 
standards” to which the Charter refers, and 
leave their detailed development to the 
Secretary General, who shall provide for 
their observance by issuing written orders. 


INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION.— With a view 
to receiving assistance and advice in all 
matters pertaining to the exercise of his 
administrative functions, the Secretary Gen- 
eral created an Executive Committee, com- 
posed of the Secretary General himself, the 
Assistant Secretary General, and the Direc- 
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tors of the four Departments. This Commit- 
tee meets at least once a week. 

Through a series of executive orders the 
Regulations of the Pan American Union 
have been undergoing a process of amplifica- 
tion, and detailed procedures have been 
outlined to determine the administrative 
policy of the General Secretariat in connec- 
tion with personnel, internal organization, 
salaries, etc. 

At the same time another Committee was 
created, consisting of the Directors of De- 
partment, which studies questions relative 
to the working conditions of the personnel 
and whose duty it is to offer advisory opin- 
ions in specific cases brought before it by 
members of the staff either individually or 
collectively. This Committee furthermore 
advises the Secretary General in regard to 
cases involving promotions or changes in 
the administrative scale. 


SECRETARIAT OF THE INTER-AMERICAN 
ComMISSsION OF WoMEN.*—Resolution XXI 
of the Ninth International Conference of 
American States, dealing with the Organic 
Statute of the Inter-American Commission 
of Women, specifies that the Permanent 
Secretariat of the Commission should func- 
tion at the offices of the General Secretariat 
of the Organization, within the limits of an 
agreement to be concluded between the 
Council of the Organization and the Com- 
mission. In addition Resolution XXVIII 
approved the Resolution adopted by the 
Governing Board on February 4, 1948, which 
authorized the Secretary General to organ- 
ize the Office of the Secretariat of the 
Inter-American Commission of Women. By 
that decision of the Governing Board, the 
Secretary General was given specific author- 
ity to appoint an Executive Secretary of 
the Commission who would be regarded as a 
member of the staff of the Pan American 
Union, and also to place at the disposal of 
the former such technical facilities and 


48 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 1, p. 121. 
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services of the Pan American Union as the 
Commission might require for the exercise 
of its functions. 

On July 28, 1948, the Secretary General 
established the Executive Secretariat of 
the Inter-American Commission of Women 
as a division of the Department of Inter- 
national Law and Organization, and took the 
other steps necessary to make the technical 
services of the Pan American Union avail- 
able to the Commission. The Executive 
Secretary was not appointed then, in view 
of the fact that the General Assembly of 
the Commission was scheduled to meet in 
Buenos Aires, as it actually did at a recent 
date. The Secretary General informed the 
Commission of his desire to ascertain the 
opinion of the General Assembly regarding 
the most suitable candidates for the post in 
question. Having learned that opinion, he 
proceeded to appoint Dr. Esther Neira de 
Calvo. 


PERSONNEL OF THE Union.—Conforming 
to the provisions laid down by the Regula- 
tions in compliance with the Charter, the 
Secretary General has been filling the new 
posts necessitated by the reorganization of 
the Secretariat, without any discrimination 
and in accordance with the principles es- 
tablished in the Charter. With respect to 
appointments and promotions, and also with 
respect to the retention of old employees of 
the Union, he has considered the efficiency, 
competence, and integrity of the individuals 
involved, bearing in mind at the same time 
the requirement that the staff members be 
selected with a view to representation of as 
many nationalities as possible. In connection 
with this last requisite the same difficulties 
that have already been brought to the at- 
tention of the Council Members in the pre- 
ceding Annual Report, continue to exist but 
there has been a considerable increase in 
personnel from countries other than the one 
where the Pan American Union has its seat. 
Nevertheless, the Secretary General recog- 


nizes the fact that the situation is not yet 
equitable from a geographical point of view 
and that it will be necessary to take further 
measures—which he will suggest in due time 
for consideration by the Council—in order to 
make employment at the Pan American 
Union more attractive to Latin Americans; 
for moving from their respective countries 
naturally creates for Latin Americans ob- 
stacles connected with settling themselves 
and with the cost of living that are consider- 
ably more vexatious for foreigners in a 
country than for its nationals. 

The first stage has been completed in the 
task of classifying staff members in accord- 
ance with permanent administrative stand- 
ards, a task that was already well under way 
when I submitted the preceding Report. 
All existing posts in the General Secretariat 
have been classified on the basis of a descrip- 
tion of the corresponding functions and 
duties. Periodic reviews make it possible to 
give consideration to individual cases, or to 
alterations that may be necessary when the 
functions in question vary substantially for 
one reason or another. 

The Secretary General has issued execu- 
tive orders relative to the personnel on the 
following matters: 

(a) Leave of absence for vacations, ill- 
ness, official duties, or other special reasons; 

(b) Regular, temporary and probationary 
appointments; 

(c) Transfers within the offices of the 
Union; 

(d) Hours of work and overtime work; 
and 

(e) Adjustment of complaints submitted 
by individual staff members regarding any 
aspect of their working conditions, when 
such complaints cannot be adjusted through 
the regular channels, within the particular 
offices concerned. 


ABOLITION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
Pusiic INFORMATION.*°—By a Resolution of 


49 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 2, p. 228. 
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the Council adopted on July 23, 1947, the 
Department of Public Information was 
created simultaneously with the other De- 
partments. Experience proved that certain 
administrative difficulties were created by 
that experiment, and it was decided that 
most of the functions assigned to the said 
Department could be discharged more ef- 
fectively under the immediate direction or 
supervision of the Secretary General and 
the Assistant Secretary General. After the 
matter had been taken under advisement by 
the Council, the Secretary General, with due 
authorization from that body, proceeded to 
abolish the Department, transferring to the 
Office of the Secretary General a very sub- 
stantial part of the work assigned to the 
Editorial Division, allotting to the office of 
the Assistant Secretary General most of the 
functions pertaining to publicity, and dis- 
tributing the remaining functions among 
other Departments. So far this arrangement 
appears to have produced satisfactory re- 
sults, although a large part of the work 
of public information destined for future 
expansion has not yet been executed in a 
completely comprehensive manner; for ac- 
count was taken of the need to operate with 
the utmost discretion in this exceptionally 
delicate field of activity, and also of the need 
to refrain from entering upon multiple under- 
takings before it was certain that other and 
experimental phases of the work had first 
been completed. It is for this reason that we 
have not attempted to advance further in 
the field of broadcasting, for example (al- 
though that medium has been borne in mind 
from the outset) as long as other services— 
press and publications services—are not 
completely organized. 


FrvanciaL Matters.5°—1.—In January 
1949 the Council of the Organization ap- 
proved the budget of the Pan American 
Union, in the amount of $2,030,000, for the 
financial year beginning on July 1, 1949, 
and terminating on June 30, 1950. In order 
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to finance that budget, the sum of $288,000 
was appropriated from the Working Fund 
of the Union, and quotas totaling $1,742,000 
were fixed for the various governments. In 
conformity with the provisions also laid 
down by the Council, the said quotas were 
assigned according to a dual formula; 40% 
of each country’s quota was estimated on the 
basis of its population, and 60% on the 
basis of its government’s proportional con- 
tribution to the United Nations. Although 
this method was the same as the one used to 
finance the budget for the year ending on 
June 30, 1949, it was adopted only pro- 
visionally for the next year, and meanwhile 
a new formula was to be sought in order to 
take into account the request of one of the 
governments (that of the United States) for 
the imposition of a maximum limit on the 
contributions required of any given state. 
After numerous sessions of the Committee on 
Finances and considerable discussion in the 
Council meetings, the Committee on regula- 
tions was requested to undertake as soon 
as possible a study of the permanent bases 
for financing the Pan American Union. 
This study is now in progress, and although 
the Council has already had an opportunity 
to examine the results, its definitive decision 
on the subject is still pending. 

2.—In accordance with the provisions of 
the Convention that created the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences, 
the members of the Council of the Organiza- 
tion act as the Board of Directors of the 
Institute. In that capacity, they approved 
the budget of the said agency for 1949— 
1950 at their meeting of May 4, 1949. Under 
the terms of the same Convention the Pan 
American Union is the fiscal agent of the 
Institute, collects the quotas for its sup- 
port, and keeps its accounting records. 

3.—The Pan American Union also col- 
lects the quotas contributed by the govern- 
ments for the maintenance of the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau. 


5% See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 2, p. 223. 
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4.—In virtue of agreements concluded by 
the Council of the Organization with the 
Pan American Institute of Geography and 
History and with the American Interna- 
tional Institute for the Protection of Child- 
hood, the Union likewise collects the quotas 
for these two agencies. 

5.—On January 19, 1949, the Committee 
on Finances was directed to make a periodi- 
cal examination of the status of the quotas 
due from the governments, and to render 
reports to the Council on that subject at 
least three times a year. It was furthermore 
directed to transmit to each of the govern- 
ments; through the Secretary General and 
the Representative of the particular govern- 
ment on the Council, a statement showing 
the condition of that government’s quota 
account with the Pan American Union. 

6.—At the same session, the Committee 
on Finances was instructed to examine 
periodically the status of the Working Fund 
of the Pan American Union, making the 
recommendations considered necessary in 
order to prevent the said Fund from suffer- 
ing a substantial reduction with consequent 
impairment of the Union’s administrative 
stability, or giving consideration to the pos- 
sibility of using sums from the Fund for the 
purpose of meeting general expenses. 


OTHER Merasures.—l.—The Secretary 
General issued an order defining the proce- 
dure for administrative control in regard to 
defrayal of necessary expenses incurred by 
officers and employees of the Union traveling 
on official business. 

2.—Similarly, an executive order was 
issued providing for the procurement of all 
materials and equipment, in conformity 
with the new Regulations of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union and the budget approved by the 
Council. According to the specifications in 
that order, requisitions for materials and 
equipment must be duly explained and ap- 
proved by the officers responsible in each 
case, and provision is.also made to ensure 


that contracts for purchase shall be let on 
terms as advantageous as possible. 

3.—Under the new Regulations, it is the 
duty of the Secretary General to keep an 
inventory of all non-expendable assets of the 
Pan American Union. In the course of the 
fiscal year steps were taken to set in opera- 
tion a detailed system of property control 
and accountability applicable to all prop- 
erty of the Union. 


AvupiTiIne oF Accounts.—In compliance 
with the provisions laid down in the Regula- 
tions, the Committee on Finances appointed 
the firm of Price, Waterhouse & Company 
as Auditors of the Pan American Union, 
entrusting ‘to them the task of auditing the 
accounts and of presenting a report thereon 
to the said Committee. The auditors, whose 
functions are itemized in Article 62 of the 
Regulations, are charged with the following 
duties: they shall satisfy themselves that 
the financial transactions have been con- 
ducted and recorded in conformity with the 
Regulations and with decisions of the Coun- 
cil, that the financial statements contained 
in the Annual Report of the Secretary Gen- 
eral are correct and, that the vouchers have 
been examined and certified as correct; and 
they shall present such objections as they 
may deem advisable in connection with the 
accounts, together with any observations 
relative to wasteful or improper expenditure 
of funds, expenditures likely to lead to 
further outlays on a large scale, cases of 
fraud or presumptive fraud, or defects in 
the regulations or procedures governing 
financial transactions. 

The Financial Report of the Secretary 
General and the corresponding Report of 
the auditors’ firm are appended to the 
present Annual Report. 


RETIREMENT AND PENSION Funp.5J— 
Since 1928 the Pan American Union has been 
developing an employees’ Retirement plan 


51 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 3, p. 279. 
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covering the possibilities of retirement on 
account of age or physical disabilities. This 
Plan is subject to the jurisdiction of a Com- 
mittee consisting of a member of the Council 
of the Organization, the Secretary General 
or a person appointed by him, and an elected 
member of the Union’s staff, together with 
the Treasurer of the Union, who serves as 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Retirement 
and Pension Fund. 

The financial year for purposes of that 
Fund is the same as the calendar year; and 
the Committee, in conformity with the 
practice followed in the past, presented a 
detailed annual report on developments in 
1948 which was studied by the Council as 
early as April 1949. 

The Retirement and Pension Plan is 
financed through contributions from all 
regular members of the staff of the Pan 
American Union, through annual appropri- 
ations included by the Council in the budget 
and equivalent to the total contributed by 
the employees with the addition of a sum to 
meet special contingencies, and through in- 
come from investments of the Fund itself. 

During the past financial year the Council 
approved the Committee’s recommendation 
that the contributions of both employees 
and the Union be increased from 5% to 
6% of the payroll. 

The Regulations governing the Retire- 
ment and Pension Plan provide that under 
certain conditions the staffs of other insti- 
tutions, affiliated with the Pan American 
Union, may be included in the said Plan. At 
the present time the staffs of the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences 
and the Pan American Sanitary Bureau are 
included. 


New ADMINISTRATION BurILpina.**— 
‘Throughout the entire financial year covered 
in the present report, continuous contacts 
were maintained with the architects of the 


52 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 1, p. 146; Vol. 1, No. 2, p. 245; and 
Vol. 1, No. 3, p. 278. 
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new Administration Building in order that 
the necessary sub-contracts might be ap- 
proved. Except for a few delays due to labor 
union strikes in the Washington area, the 
construction of the building has progressed 
in conformity with the plans previously out- 
lined. The building will be completed and 
ready for occupancy by the beginning of 
December 1949, While construction was 
under way, it was necessary to rent offices for 
several sections of the Departments of Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs and of Cultural 
Affairs. Arrangements coinciding with the 
completion of the building were made for 
furnishing some of the new offices with ade- 
quate equipment and for alterations in 
certain rooms of the main building to facili- 
tate their use in a manner more appropriate 
to the new program of activities. Considera- 
tion is being given to the Library’s need for 
reading rooms, and to the selection of a room 
for permanent exhibits, another for com- 
mittees of the Council, and an office for the 
Chairman of the Council. 

Owing to the very considerable increase 
in construction costs that developed between 
the time when the building was first planned 
and the time when its construction was 
begun, it became necessary to resort to a 
plan of financing that was duly considered 
by the Council. 

In 1946 the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union authorized a project for 
supplementing the funds previously granted 
by the Carnegie Corporation for the con- 
struction of the new building, by devoting to 
that same purpose the money that had been 
accumulating through the years as a fund 
to meet the costs of occupying the building 
and providing it with the necessary furnish- 
ings and equipment. 

At the Council meeting of April 11, 1949, 
the Secretary General was authorized to ob- 
tain on behalf of the Pan American Union a 
loan amounting to $900,000 and additional 
loans from other sources, not exceeding a 
total of $250,000, to be used for the con- 
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struction of the administration building and 
for defraying the costs of equipping and oc- 
cupying it. 

After settlement of certain legal difficulties 
relative to elimination from the credit agree- 
ment of a proposal for waiver of immunity 
on the part of the Pan American Union, the 
said agreement was signed by the Secretary 
General, in accordance with instructions 
from the Council. 


LEGACY OF WILLIAM NELSON CROMWELL.” 
—On July 20, 1948, a communication was 
received from John Foster Dulles, giving 
notice of the legacy allotted to the Pan 
American Union in the will of William Nel- 
son Cromwell. The Council authorized the 
Secretary General to accept the legacy, and 
approved a motion providing for expression, 
in some permanent form, of the Organiza- 
tion’s appreciation. 

To date the sum of $200,000 has been re- 
ceived on account of the bequest; and this 
sum has been employed provisionally (also 
in accordance with instructions from the 
Council) to reduce the amount that was to 
have been borrowed from the American 
Security and Trust Company for financing 
the construction of the new building. 


OrHER FinancrAL Matrers.—l. At the 
meeting held by the Council on December 1, 
1948, that body was informed by the Secre- 
tary General that Dr. Octavio Paranagua, 
Chairman of the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council, had reported a resolution 
of the latter organ requesting the Secretariat 
to accept the assets and archives of the 
Inter-American Development Commission 
before December 31, 1948. In compliance 
with this Resolution, the Pan American 
Union received the audited cash balance, 
furniture, and other assets of the above- 
mentioned Commission, and undertook to 
settle the outstanding debts and continue is- 
suing some of the publications of that organ. 


53 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 1, p. 141. 


2. Similar action was taken, in pursuance 
of provisions also formulated by the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council, in 
regard to the financial assets, archives, 
furniture, etc., of the Inter-American Coffee 
Board, which was thereupon incorporated 
with the said Council as a Special Commis- 
sion. Moreover, just as in the case of the 
Development Commission, the Pan Ameri- 
can Union engaged some of the former em- 
ployees of the Board as members of its own 
staff. 

3. As has already been noted in another 
part of the present Report, the sum of 
$12,000 was placed at the disposal of the 
American Committee on Dependent Ter- 
ritories, in compliance with a decision of the 
Council. The budget for 1950-1951 includes 
an item equivalent to this amount, by means 
of which the said sum will be refunded. 

4. On July 22 of the current year, after 
considering the relevant data submitted by 
the Committee on Finances and by the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, the Council of the Organization author- 
ized the Secretary General to allot a sum 
from the appropriate section of the budget 
for the year ending on June 30, 1949, for 
the purpose of financing within the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences 
a scientific research project aimed at pro- 
moting the production and industrialization 
of coffee. In pursuance of an agreement con- 
cluded with the Institute, the sum of 
$27,500 was transferred to the budget for 
that agency. 


PuBLicaTions.—After prolonged delibera- 
tion and inquiry, the Pan American Union 
decided to replace the former Bulletin with 
two publications: the Annals of the Organiza- 
tion of American States and Américas. The 
final number of the Bulletin was issued in 
October 1948. 

In the opinion of the General Secretariat, 
this publication, which had been appearing 
regularly under the same title since October 











1893, did not meet all the publicity require- 
ments of an international organization such 
as ours. The Bulletin failed to provide a 
systematic inventory of the activities of the 
Organization, although it did record in 
summary form a number of the most im- 
portant activities, and at the same time at- 
tempted to supply the public with informa- 
tion concerning the American countries. 
But the twofold character of the publication 
prevented it from being addressed to a 
selected type of reader and in consequence 
impaired its efficacy for both of the principal * 
purposes that it was intended to fulfill. 

Thus the idea of creating two new publi- 
cations was formed. One of these, the Annals, 
is absolutely indispensable to the Organiza- 
tion. In order to present an orderly record 
of all the documents proceeding from the 
various organs of the OAS—The Inter- 
American Conference, the Meeting of Consul- 
tation of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
the Council, the Pan American Union, the 
Specialized Organizations, and the Special- 
ized Conferences—a periodical publication is 
a necessity, a periodical that may be con- 
sulted and cited officially and that is pub- 
lished, moreover, in the four official langu- 
ages of the Organization. Such a record does 
not require, but rather by its very nature 
rejects, a conglomeration of articles, com- 
mentaries, information, photogaphs, etc., 
of every description, intended to attract the 
attention of readers who are not specialists 
in its field. In the past, the financial prob- 
lems of the Pan American Union prevented 
the publication of such a record independ- 
ently of the Bulletin, which inevitably was 
obliged to neglect this mission in order to 
carry out another no less important. I am 
sure that the Members of the Council, as 
well as the American Governments and all 
research workers and students in the field of 
inter-American law, have welcomed the 
Annals with pleasure; and I am likewise 
sure that this particular publication should 
be regarded not as an experiment, but as a 
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means of meeting an imperative need, and a 
means not open to many objections. Fur- 
thermore, in the long run, the Annals will 
prove to be a notably economical device, 
inasmuch as the official publications that the 
Union has had to issue in the form of sepa- 
rate books and pamphlets in order to comply 
with its obligation to provide information 
regarding the official activities of the Or- 
ganization, can gradually be replaced by the 
new periodical publication. 

The same cannot be said of the other 
publication, Américas, which is intended to 
discharge the second of the two functions 
formerly assigned to the Bulletin. Américas 
is still in the experimental stage. At this 
point in the development of the publication, 
it is impossible as yet to decide whether 
or not the substantial expenditures required 
for the three editions (in English, Spanish, 
and Portuguese) may be regarded as fully 
recompensed in the work of disseminating 
general information concerning the states of 
our hemisphere that Américas is carrying on 
in accordance with the basic purpose of 
bringing such knowledge to a public rela- 
tively uninformed and not composed of 
specialists, precisely in the hope of arousing 
the interest of that public not only in the 
Organization itself but also in the nations 
that make it up. The initial phase through 
which any publication of this kind must pass, 
is always beset with difficulties; and in this 
particular case matters are complicated in 
a considerable degree by the fact that the 
intended scope of the magazine embraces 
an exceedingly vast extent of territory in 
which communications are either very costly 
or inadequate. Moreover, the non-existence 
of agencies of the Pan American Union 
charged with circulating its publications 
and documents in each of the American 
Republics, creates additional difficulties for 
the distribution of Américas and for the 
supervision of private agents and advertising 
campaigns that must be entirely independ- 
ent of the commercial standards under 
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which private publications are launched and 
promoted. Neither has it been feasible as 
yet to consider the possibility of obtaining 
paid commercial advertisements to assist in 
financing Américas, in spite of the fact that 
the Council has approved a recommenda- 
tion to that effect; for the conclusion has 
been reached that the magazine must man- 
age to establish its circulation on a firm 
basis, with an adequately organized system 
of distribution, before there will be sufficient 
interest on the part of advertising firms to 
ensure success in the attempt to introduce 
such an innovation. 

It is believed that in the course of the 
financial year 1950-1951 Américas will have 
increased its circulation to an extent that 
will fully justify the effort involved for the 
Pan American Union in its publication and 
distribution. If that does not prove to be the 
case, the Secretary General will take the 
steps necessary to find the indispensable 
substitute for this instrument, designed to 
disseminate information and promote mu- 
tual acquaintance among the peoples of the 
American countries. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that to date the reactions everywhere 
aroused by the publication are extraordin- 
arily satisfactory, and that beyond any 
doubt the prolongation of this effort, even 
if its high cost is taken into account, is 
producing beneficial results. The articles pub- 
lished in Américas are reprinted and com- 
mented upon in the Press of the entire 
Continent, and the influence and circulation 
of the English edition are growing at a very 
rapid rate. The same comment applies to 


the Spanish but not to the Portuguese edi- 
tion, although it would be unwise to formu- 
late any definite decision regarding the latter 
without first making a more serious and 
energetic effort to gain a wider circulation 
for it in Brazil. The magazine has not been 
issued in French because it was felt that the 
expense of publishing it in that language 
would not meet with compensation in the 
form of a reasonably extensive circulation 
and that an equivalent sum of money could 
be better employed in other activities 
specifically designed for the benefit of the 
Haitian people. 

Because of these new publishing activities, 
the need was felt for an office in charge of 
circulation, which is rapidly being organized 
and is responsible for proper distribution of 
all publications issued by the Union. More- 
over, during the year just past, the staff and 
the equipment of the Divisions of Printing 
and of Mimeographing and Duplicating 
have been augmented, in view of the vertical 
increase in the number of publications and 
reproductions of every kind resulting from 
the new functions assigned to the General 
Secretariat. 


OrHer’ Activitres.—Throughout the 
fiscal year the activities of the Philatelic 
Section continued to develop and expand; 
and new contracts were concluded for the 
maintenance of a modest service involving 
production and distribution of cinemato- 
graphic films relating to the American coun- 
tries, copies of which are rented out or sold, 
or loaned to educational institutions. 
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REPORT ON THE INTER-AMERICAN ORGANIZATIONS® 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GEOGRAPHY 
AND HISTORY 


PAN 


The Pan American Institute of Geog- 
raphy and History was created by the Sixth 
International Conference of American States 
which met at Habana in 1928. The Insti- 
tute is in every sense an official organization, 
whose membership includes all the American 
Republics. The Council of the Organization 
of American States, at its session of Decem- 
ber Ist, 1948, accorded the Institute the 
status of an Inter-American Specialized Or- 
ganization. 

During the fiscal year 1948-1949, the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and His- 
tory carried on its scientific and cultural 
program through its three permanent Com- 
missions, concerned respectively with Car- 
tography, Geography, and History. The 
Executive Commission of the said Institute 
coordinates the activities of the three Com- 
missions, whose respective seats are Wash- 
ington, Rio de Janeiro, and Mexico City. 
The work done by each of these three bodies 
and by the administration of the Institute, 
whose headquarters have been located in 
Mexico City since its establishment in 1929, 
is reviewed in detail below. 

One of the most important events that 

5&4 This section of the Report of the Secretary General contains 
summaries of the reports submitted by certain inter-American 
Organizations. If we kept strictly within the limits of the require- 
ments laid down in the Charter of the Organization, an account 
would be given only of the activities carried on by the agencies 
that the Council has classified to date as Inter-American Special- 
ized Organizations—namely, the Pan American Institute of 
Geography and History, the American International Institute 
for the Protection of Childhood, and the Inter-American Insti- 
tute of Agricultural Sciences—together with the activities of the 
Inter-American Defense Board and the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women, two organs whose status within the Organiza- 
tion of American States is clearly defined. It was thought advis- 

able, however, to include in addition extracts from the reports 
received by the General Secretariat from other entities, even 
though some of them have not as yet been listed in the Register 


of Specialized Organizations and others evidently are not suscep- 
tible of being so classified. 





occurred in the course of the fiscal year was 
the conclusion of the Agreement between the 
Institute and the Council of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, in pursuance of 
Articles 53 and 95 of the Charter of Bogota. 
This Agreement, which will govern future 
relations between the two organizations, was 
signed on January 12, 1949, in a simple 
ceremony at the office of the Secretary 
General of the Organization of American 
States. 

The terms of the Agreement became fully 
effective in February of the same year. 
The Treasurer of the Pan American Union 
notified the Member States of the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and His- 
tory that thenceforth the quotas due the 
latter would be received by the Organization 
of American States. Other clauses of the 
Agreement likewise came into effect: for 
example, those relative to exchange of 
publications, coordination of dates of as- 
semblies and meetings, decisions regarding 
reciprocal representation at assemblies and 
meetings, etc. 

On March 21, 1949, the Secretary General 
of the United Nations convoked at Lake 
Success a Meeting of Experts on Cartog- 
raphy, with a view to obtaining their advice 
on the most satisfactory method of comply- 
ing with a Resolution of the United Nations 


‘Economic and Social Council in regard to 


coordination of cartographic services ren- 
dered by specialized agencies of the United 
Nations or by agencies of other international 
organizations. The Institute accepted the 
invitation to be represented at the Meeting 
and took an active part in the deliberations. 

But the Institute had been working on 
this subject long before the convocation of 
the meeting of Experts. The possibility of 
applying the experience of the Institute’s 
Commission on Cartography, which had 











been successfully working in a regional area, 
to world-wide cartography, through a pro- 
gram supported and promoted by the 
United Nations, had been a matter of con- 
cern to Institute officials since 1945. The 
Executive Committee of the Commission, in 
the course of its 1946 meetings, approved a 
proposal to this effect, which was to be sub- 
mitted to the United Nations at a suitable 
time; and the proposal was so submitted 
early in 1947. As a result of the interest 
thus awakened, several delegations and 
international organizations addressed com- 
munications to the Secretary General of the 
United Nations during that same year, 
pointing out additional factors that should 
be taken into account in considering the 
promotion and coordination of activities in 
the field of international cartography. In 
February 1948 the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations adopted a 
Resolution (131, VI) designed to set in 
operation the various recommendations that 
had been received. Nor did the interest of 
the Institute diminish after that initial suc- 
cess. For in June of that year it brought to- 
gether in Washington the representatives of 
five international organizations, to consider 
the steps that should be taken to make the 
aforesaid Resolution effective; and further- 
more, a report was presented by the Insti- 
tute on the work accomplished at the Fourth 
Pan American Consultation on Cartography, 
held at Buenos Aires in October and Novem- 
ber, 1948. 


In response to the request formulated by — 


the United Nations, the Institute collabo- 
rated actively in the preparations for the 
Meeting of Experts, making recommenda- 
tions on technical points that should be con- 
sidered in the course of such preparations 
and drawing up the “Report on Modern 
Cartographic Methods” required by the 
Resolution of the Economic and Social 
Council. This Report was enthusiastically 
received and has been distributed to all 
parts of the world as the most authoritative 
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work in existence on that particular subject. 

It should also be noted that two of the five 
experts of world-recognized authority to 
whom the Secretary General sent invitations, 
were the Chairmen, respectively, of the 
Institute’s Commissions on Cartography and 
on Geography: Mr. Robert H. Randall, an 
engineer from the United States who was 
elected Chairman of the Meeting of Experts, 
and Dr. Christovam Leite de Castro. Dr. 
A. C. Simonpietri, the Secretary of the Com- 
mission on Cartography—who, with Dr. 
S. W. Boggs officially represented the Insti- 
tute at the Meeting—was appointed to 
draft the Report subsequently submitted by 
the Experts to the Secretary General of the 
United Nations. This Report, containing 
five specific recommendations, was accepted 
in its entirety and formed the basis of a 
special report presented by the said Secre- 
tary General to the Ninth Session of the 
Economic and Social Council, which took 
place at Geneva in July-August of 1949. 
In order to complete the plans on this subject, 
the Meeting by a large majority vote author- 
ized the Secretary General to take the steps 
necessary to carry out the recommendations 
of the Experts in regard to stimulation of 
cartographic activities by the Member 
States, and coordination of similar activities 
in the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations. 

The efforts of the Institute to maintain 
close relations with other scientific inter- 
national organizations are evidenced by the 
following facts: 

The Pan American Institute of Geography 
and History was represented at the Eighth 
Assembly of the International Union of 
Geodesy and Geophysics, held at Oslo in 
August 1948. 

The entities listed immediately below were 
represented at the Fourth Pan American 
Consultation on Cartography, which was 
sponsored by the Institute’s Commission 
on Cartography and which took place in 
Buenos Aires, in October-November 1948: 
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International Hydrographic Bureau 

International Council of Scientific 
Unions 

International Union of Geodesy and 
Geophysics 

Inter-American Statistical Institute 

International Society of Photogram- 
metry 

American Congress on Surveying and 
Mapping 


The Institute sent a delegation to the 
Sixteenth International Geography Con- 
gress, which met at Lisbon in April 1949. 

It has accepted the invitation of the 
Inter-American Statistical Institute to send 
representatives to the forthcoming Assembly 
of that Organization. 

In conformity with Article 25 of its 
Statutes, the Executive Committee of the 
Institute of Geography and History held its 
annual meeting at Buenos Aires in Novem- 
ber 1948. 

During the period under review, the said 
Executive Committee has discharged its 
regular duties, which included the following 
activities: representation of the Institute 
before the Council of the Organization of 
American States in the negotiations preced- 
ing conclusion of the Agreement between 
the two organizations, at the actual signing 
of the Agreement, and at the consultations 
following that ceremony; appointment of the 
persons representing the Institute at the 
international assemblies above mentioned; 
collaboration with the Brazilian Organizing 
Committee for the Pan American Consulta- 
tion on Geography; collaboration with the 
Chairman of the Commission on History in 
the preparations for the Ninth Session of 
the Third Assembly of the Round Table on 
Regional History; conversations with high- 
ranking Chilean authorities at Santiago in 
November 1948 and at Washington in May 
1949 regarding the preparations for the Fifth 
General Assembly; collaboration with the 
United Nations in the manner already de- 


scribed; collaboration with the United States 
Department of State in regard to the pro- 
grams that the Institute might undertake to 
carry out in connection with the Fourth 
Point of President Truman’s Inaugural 
Address; submission of the statement of 
accounts of the Institute’s Member States 
to the Treasurer of the Pan American Union 
so that he might notify the States regarding 
the amount owed by them and receive the 
corresponding payments; preparation of the 
report on the organization and activities of 
the Institute for the Secretary General of 
the United Nations; regular notifications of 
the Chairmen of all National Sections of the 
Institute as to the activities of the Executive 
Committee, through the Chairman’s report. 


CoMMISSION ON CARTOGRAPHY.—The cele- 
bration of the Fourth Pan American Con- 
sultation on Cartography, held at Buenos 
Aires from October 15 to November 14, 
1948, may be regarded as a synthesis of the 
work of that Commission during the period 
covered by the present Report. For all its 
energies were concentrated upon the prep- 
arations for the Consultation, from July 1, 
1948, until the opening of that event in 
October; and later, from then until June 30, 
1949, they were concentrated on the execu- 
tion of the work program outlined at the 
Buenos Aires meeting. 

The Consultation was formally inaugur- 
ated on October 16 by the President of the 
Republic of Argentina, General Juan Do- 
mingo Perén. Three days later the President, 
accompanied by his wife, Dofia Maria Eva 
Duarte de Perén, also opened the magnif- 
icent Exposition of American Cartography. 

More than 160 official delegates and 
representatives of international organiza- 
tions attended the meeting. 

Moreover, the Commission has under- 
taken to establish the following new sub- 
sidiary organs, each of which is charged 
with the execution of tasks assigned by the 
Consultation: 
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Subcommittee on Seismology; Subcom- 
mittee on Fluvial Hydrography; Subcom- 
mittee on Physical and Chemical Oceanog- 
raphy; Consulting Group on Gravimetric 
measurements; Consulting Group charged 
with compiling standards for geomagnetic 
measurements; Consulting Group charged 
with preparing the new edition of the Glos- 
sary of Cartographic Terms; Consulting 
Group charged with studies on fluvial 
hydrography. 


CoMMISSION ON GEOGRAPHY.—The Com- 
mission on Geography was created at the 
Fourth Assembly, in Caracas, and has its 
seat at Rio de Janeiro. This Commission 
is composed of a Chairman, a Secretary, an 
Advisory Council, and Scientific Commit- 
tees on the following subjects: physical 
geography; biogeography; human _ geog- 
raphy; regional geography; teaching of 
geography and dissemination of geographic 
knowledge. 

Since October 1948, the date of the most 
recent meeting of the Institute’s Executive 
Committee, which took place in Buenos 
Aires and at which the report of the Com- 
mission on Geography was presented, the 
activities of the said Commission have 
centered about preparations for the First 
Pan American Consultation on Geography. 

In fulfillment of the obligation it under- 
took, the Commission prepared an issue of 
the Revista Geogrdfica of the Institute, deal- 
ing with the period 1944-1948, to be dis- 
tributed on the occasion of the First Con- 
sultation on Geography. 

The Revista was thus brought up to date, 
and from now on every effort will be made to 
ensure its regular publication at the inter- 
vals to be fixed by the Commission. 

Before the consultative meeting opened, 
the Commission gave a showing of colored 
geographical films, which have not yet been 
completed in finished form. Nevertheless, 
these films represent the result of an active 
endeavor on the part of the Commission. 
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ComMISssION ON History.—The Commis- 
sion on History, established by the Fourth 
Assembly of the Institute (Caracas, 1946) 
approved an extensive work program at the 
First Consultation, held at Mexico City in 
1947. 

Since it has not been possible to carry out 
at once all the tasks included in the program, 
a number of selected projects are now under 
way, namely: 

Directory of Institutions. This Directory 
has already been sent to the press. The pur- 
pose of the publication is to familiarize our 
Continent and other regions with the names 
of the institutions devoted to American 
history. 

Directory of Historians. This publication 
is intended to establish closer ties among 
historians working in the field of American 
history. 

Portrait Gallery of Historians. In con- 
formity with Resolution X of the Prelimin- 
ary Assembly of the Institute, the govern- 
ments of the American countries have been 
supplying the Commission on History with 
the portraits of two historians from each 
country who have done outstanding his- 
torical work. 

Library of American Historiography. In 
pursuance of Resolution XLIII of the 
Fourth Assembly, recommending publica- 
tion of a “Library of American Historiog- 
raphy” designed to serve as a guide to the 
most notable works on the history of the 
various American countries, the volumes for 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Cuba, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Mexico, Peru, Puerto Rico, the United 
States, and Venezuela have been commis- 
sioned. 

Teaching of History. Resolution XXV of 
the first meeting of the Commission on 
History instructs the Commission to ob- 
tain from the different American countries 
the information needed to draw up a basic 
plan for judicious formulation of techniques 
of historical study and research, and for the 
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training of teachers. The volumes for Brazil, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Mexico, and Peru are in course of prepara- 
tion. 

American Missions in European Archives. 
Resolution XXVII, Article 2 (e) of the 
Fourth Assembly recommends promotion of 
the study and the dissemination of know- 
ledge regarding objects and documents 
bearing upon the history of our Continent 
that are preserved in other parts of the 
world. The volumes for Cuba, the Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Peru, 
and the United States have been commis- 
sioned, and the volume for Mexico will be 
published in the near future. 

Technical Manuals on History and Re- 
lated Subjects. An attempt is being made, 
through the publication of manuals, to 
promote general adoption of better methods 
for historical study and for the solution of 
the problems related thereto; and two such 
publications have in fact been issued, the 
Manual de Investigacion de la Historia del 
Derecho Indiano, by Dr. Rafael Altamira, 
and the Manual de Técnica de Conserva- 
cién y Restauracién de Libros, Estampas y 
Manuscritos. 

Report on Historical Monuments. Resolu- 
tion VI of the First Consultation of the 
Commission on History provides that the 
said Commission shall seek to obtain in- 
formation on the laws dealing with Amer- 
ican historical and artistic monuments, and 
on the preservation and condition of such 
monuments. The volumes for the following 
countries have been commissioned: Argen- 
tina, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, and Peru. The volume for Mexico 
will soon be off the press. 

The Commission on History is also carry- 
ing out another series of tasks falling within 
its province, namely: 

It edits the Revista de Historia de América 
and the Boletin Bibliogrdéfico de Antropologta 
Americana, and has now published a book 
entitled Estudio de Historia de América, all 
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of which were exhibited at the Fourth 
Assembly of the Institute. 

Publications issued by the said Commis- 
sion are: No. 5, Estudio de Historia de 
América (Mexico, 1948); No. 6, La Ense- 
nanza de la Historia en México (Mexico, 
1948); No. 7, Historiadores de América, by 
José Manuel Restrepo (Bogota, 1949); No. 
8, Misiones Mexicanas en Archivos Europeos 
(Mexico, 1949); No. 10, Manual de Técnica 
de Conservacion y Restauracién de Libros, 
Estampas y Manuscritos (Mexico, 1949). 

The Commission also has in press publica- 
tion No. 9, entitled Guia de Instituciones 
que se Dedican a la Historia de América. 

For the fiscal year 1948-1949, the revenues 
of the Institute and its Commissions totaled 
$93,711.96, and the expenditures amounted 
to $69,670.04. 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 
THE PROTECTION OF CHILDHOOD 

The Second American Child Congress, 
held at Montevideo in 1919, agreed to create 
an International American Bureau for the 
Protection of Childhood and designated 
Montevideo as the seat of the proposed 
organization. 

The Fourth Pan American Child Congress 
(1924) approved the first Statutes of the 
Institute and gave it the name by which it 
is now known. The Eighth Congress, which 
took place in Washington in 1942, adopted 
the following recommendations: that the 
Institute be made the permanent organ of 
the American Child Congresses; that it be 
recognized as the center for scientific study 
and cooperative action on matters affecting 
the health, education, and welfare of chil- 
dren; and that its work be closely related to 
that of other inter-American organizations, 
especially the Pan American Union. 

The Institute is entirely official in charac- 
ter and includes all the American Republics 
in its membership. 

Throughout the fiscal year 1948-1949 it 
kept in constant touch with the United 
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Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund (unicErF), to facilitate compliance with 
various resolutions approved by the Ninth 
Pan American Child Congress. At the re- 
quest of the Institute, the Fund made it 
possible for certain Latin American dele- 
gates to visit Paris and Copenhagen, to 
witness and study directly the great mass- 
vaccination campaign with the Calmette- 
Guerin bacillus that was being conducted in 
Europe. Subsequently UNICEF, in response 
to friendly suggestions from the Institute, 
decided to extend this anti-tubercular cam- 
paign to various parts of America, where 
other social and hygienic needs might also 
be given attention. With these ends in view, 
UNICEF requested the Director of the Insti- 
tute to come to New York in order to co- 
ordinate the most practical and acceptable 
methods for providing the children of 
America with medical and social assistance. 
A plan of action was drawn up, to be de- 
veloped as favorable opportunities arose. 

The Institute itself communicated with 
the American Governments, urging them to 
send one or two persons on UNICEF fellow- 
ships to take the course in Social Pediatrics 
that was given in Paris from March to June 
of 1949. A large and well-chosen group of 
American student fellows attended the 
course. 

During the period covered in this report 
the Institute for the Protection of Childhood 
answered a great many requests for advice 
and information in connection with investi- 
gations conducted by the Social Commis- 
sion of the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council, or by UNESCo. 

Observers from the Institute attended the 
Technical Conference of Latin American 
Nutrition Experts sponsored by the Food 
and Agriculture Organization and took an 
active part in all the work of the Conference 
relating to child nutrition. 

With the aid of the Institute, the UNICEF 
observer sent to the above-mentioned Con- 
ference made a tour through different Amer- 
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ican countries (Paraguay, Bolivia, Chile, 
Peru, Ecuador, and Colombia) with the 
object of advising UNICEF on the most 
practical method of providing aid for Amer- 
ican children. The Institute has published 
the main comments made by the observer 
in his Report. 

The Institute also submitted for the con- 
sideration of the Ninth Pan American Child 
Congress a declaration on American child 
health, which was adopted by the Congress 
with slight alterations under the title 
“Declaration of Caracas on Child Health” 
and definitely endorsed later by the Insti- 
tute itself and by the Pan American Sani- 
tary Organization. The Institute is now 
making an effort to have the Declaration put 
in practice, under the direction of the govern- 
ments and the technical institutions of the 
respective countries, as effectively and satis- 
factorily as possible. 

The Institute has continued to publish 
the Bulletin and the Noticiario, its two 
regular publications. It has also published 
and distributed extensive bibliographies on 
social service, nutrition, delinquency, deser- 
tion, and social security. Similarly, it has 
continued to issue numerous pamphlets, or 
reprints, reproducing the most important 
articles appearing in the Bulletin. In addi- 
tion, the Institute has steadily improved 
and increased its library, which serves 
American investigators both directly and 
through correspondence, and contains at 
present more than 24,000 volumes on sub- 
jects relating to children. 

On February 16, 1949, the Council of the 
Organization of American States recog- 
nized the Institute as an Inter-American 
Specialized Organization; and in April of 
the same year the Institute and the Council 
concluded an Agreement defining their 
mutual relations. The Agreement states that 
the Institute shall enjoy technical autonomy 
in the accomplishment of its purposes, al- 
though it shall at all times take into account 
the recommendations addressed to it by the 
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Council; it establishes procedures for ex- 
change of information and publications; it 
defines the relations that should exist be- 
tween the Parties to the Agreement in re- 
gard to their respective meetings; and it 
provides that the Pan American Union shall 
receive the quota payments for the support of 
the Institute and shall transmit those pay- 
ments to it. 

During the fiscal year 1948-1949, the 
income of the Institute totaled 39,715.95 
Uruguayan pesos, and its expenditures 
amounted to 34,877.38 pesos. 


INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES 


The Inter-American Institute of Agricul- 
tural Sciences owes its form and its very 
existence directly to a Convention that 
entered into force in 1944. The seat of this 
organization is Turrialba, Costa Rica, and 
its Secretariat is located at the Pan Amer- 
ican Union. 

In its capacity as an Inter-American 
Specialized Organization the Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences complements the pro- 
grams of agricultural research, extension 
work, and education undertaken by the 
American countries. During the period to 
which this report refers, the Institute con- 
tinued to carry on its activities in connection 
with the development of basic research and 
extension methodology, the training of tech- 
nical experts, and the establishment of a 
common meeting ground for the scientists 
and agricultural experts of the Continent. 


Economics AND RvuraAu_ Lire.—With 
special attention to the fundamental prob- 
lem of raising the standard of living by 
increasing individual productivity, the Insti- 
tute undertook certain projects aimed at 
the selection and training of leaders and the 
formation of groups of individuals, the es- 
tablishment of community boundaries, and 
a more efficient utilization of land. A test 
agricultural and demographic census was 








taken, in which all of the Central American 
countries participated. A system for study- 
ing costs and making a financial analysis of 
coffee plantations was developed and tried 
out in Costa Rica and in Colombia. A co- 
operative working agreement on coffee 
problems was signed with Colombia. Sta- 
tistics on production, agricultural prices, and 
social factors were collected and are being 
analyzed. In the economic and rural pro- 
gram emphasis has been placed on the 
development of methods and training of 
personnel in the member countries. Studies 
were published on intercropping in rubber 
plantations and on economic aspects of 
cacao and coffee research. The staff consists 
of three social science experts, three assis- 
tants, and two consultants. 


PLtant INDusTRY.—An agreement was 
concluded with the National Museum of 
Costa Rica for the mounting of the Muse- 
um’s magnificent and valuable plant collec- 
tions and for a duplicate set to be left at 
the Institute. In connection with the pro- 
gram for improving tomatoes, twenty dif- 
ferent varieties were studied. During the 
period under review in this report, improved 
sorghum and cowpea seeds were distributed. 

A collection of 220 apparently outstanding 
coffee seedlings is now available, including 
70 clones selected from material showing 
variability, and more than 30 species and 
varieties. Forty thousand plants are avail- 
able for the new experimental plan. It was 
definitively proved that rain transmits the 
disease known as ojo del gallo, which attacks 
coffee trees. 

With respect to potatoes, improved ma- 
terials supplied by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and Cornell Uni- 
versity have been tested. New varieties of 
vegetables were introduced and tried out, 
and the first results from the trial of rapid 
methods for improving corn have already 
been obtained. Concrete plans have been 
drawn up for disinfecting seeds of various 
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kinds. The results of studies on the use of 
herbicides will be published in the near 
future. 

Nine students completed their training in 
cacao cultivation. The work on the Atlantic 
cacao experiment plantation is in full swing, 
and information has been acquired that will 
assist in the study and control of the prin- 
cipal diseases to which this tree is subject. 

The staff consisted of ten permanent tech- 
nicians and five temporary consultants. 


ANIMAL INpustrY.—The herd of milch 
cattle used as a basis for determining the 
methods conducive to gradual improvement 
has grown to include 66 head of cattle, 
including Jersey, Guernsey, Brown Swiss 
and native breeds. The beef-cattle herd was 
increased by the addition of 10 cows, one 
pure-bred Brahma bull, 40 calves, and 4 
Santa Gertrudis bulls. Four mares were 
also acquired, and a pure-bred stud quarter 
horse. At present, the Institute has 50 hogs 
and 350 chickens. The building of the 
slaughterhouse, the pigsties, and the stables 
have been completed, and work has begun 
on the construction of the climatological 
laboratory. 

In connection with the biological projects 
and the work on control of the parasite 
known as the torsalo or nuche fly, the ef- 
ficacy of various chemical compounds was 
tested. Research on the feeding of milch 
cattle was intensified. The staff consisted 
of the Chief and two assistants. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING.—Emphasis 
was placed upon designing, constructing, 
and testing equipment for drying and stor- 
ing grain. For storage on farms the following 
equipment was designed: a dryer for grain 
in sacks, metal and wood bins, a trailer 
dryer, and other similar devices. 

The collection of data on soil and subsoil 
erosion and on drainage was continued. As 
part of the general program of the Institute, 
various buildings were designed, drainage 
maps were drawn up, a hydroelectric plant 
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was planned, and the installation of a cli- 
matological station designed to serve the 
member countries was begun. The staff was 
composed of one engineer and two assistants. 


Extension Work.**—Basic _ principles 
were laid down for the initiation of studies on 
the subject of extension work in the rural 
area around Turrialba, with a view to using 
it as a laboratory where methods of exten- 
sion work could be selected and workers 
from the member countries could be trained. 
A practical course of training for directors 
of rural work was offered, and twenty-eight 
students took the course. Owing to the lack 
of funds, very little progress was made to- 
ward the establishment of the Rural Center; 
but with the aid of the students, work was 
begun on the commercial cultivation of 
vegetables and on the formation of an 
apiary, and the manufacture of bricks and 
tiles was undertaken. A Technical Meeting 
on Agricultural Extension was organized, 
and this meeting was held in August-Sep- 
tember 1949, in collaboration with the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations. 

The staff, consisting of the Chief and one 
assistant, was aided by various officials of 
the Institute. 


Liprary.—At present this Library con- 
tains 8,000 books and 50,000 pamphlets. 
Exchange items and subscriptions to peri- 
odicals totaled 262, and a great many bulle- 
tins of agricultural experiment stations were 
catalogued. The circulation of books and 
periodicals increased considerably. A sta- 
tistical study was begun on the frequency of 
the use made of agricultural periodical 
publications. 

The staff consisted of the Librarian and 
one assistant. Moreover, as a cooperative 
service, training was given to the Librarian 
of the Guatemalan Ministry of Agriculture. 

As a result of the survey made by Dr. 


55 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 4, p. 384. 
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Ralph Shaw, Librarian of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, a project for 
coordinating agricultural library and_bib- 
liographical services of the different Amer- 
ican countries will be undertaken, and an 
exchange service will be established to 
facilitate research work in the agricultural 
sciences. 


Epucation.—During the period between 
July 1, 1948, and June 30, 1949, 38 students 
enrolled in the Institute, as follows: Cacao, 
22 students; cacao plant industry, 8; eco- 
nomics, 4; animal industry, 3; and library 
science, 1. On the basis of nationality, the 
22 students were divided thus: 10 from the 
United States, 7 from Mexico, 3 from Costa 
Rica, 3 from Guatemala, 3 from Ecuador, 
2 from Colombia, 2 from Haiti, 2 from Vene- 
zuela, and one each from Canada, the Dom- 
inican Republic, Honduras, Nicaragua, Pan- 
ama, and Surinam. 

In addition to the students mentioned 
above, there were 28, almost all of them from 
Venezuela, enrolled in the Agricultural Ex- 
tension course. 


FrNnanciau Stratus.**—The budget of the 
Institute for the fiscal year 1948-1949, 
approved by its Board of Directors, totaled 
$412,018. 

At the close of the fiscal year, the follow- 
ing countries have ratified the Convention 
and are contributing to the support of the 
Institute: Costa Rica, the Dominican Re- 
public, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, Ni- 
caragua, Panama, the United States, and 
Venezuela. 


RELATIONS WITH THE ORGANIZATION OF 
AMERICAN STATES.—At its meeting of Feb- 
ruary 16, 1949, the Council of the Organiza- 
tion of American States decided that the 
Institute should be included in the Register 
of Inter-American Specialized Organizations 
maintained by the Council in compliance 
with Article 96 of the Bogota Charter. The 
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Council also created a Joint Committee 
made up of representatives of the Institute’s 
Board of Directors and representatives of 
the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council, which is to serve as a permanent 
organ of liaison for the said Board, the 
Economie and Social Council, and the 
Institute. 

In its capacity as a specialized Organiza- 
tion of the Organization of American States, 
the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences uses the Pan American Union as its 
Secretariat. The Washington office performs 
the tasks of formulating projects coordinat- 
ing its activities with those of other Ameri- 
can institutions (both international and 
national), publishing reports and_ studies, 
arranging the exchange of students and 
technical experts, obtaining scholarships for 
students from the American countries, ete. 
The necessary relations with members of 
the Board of Directors and other govern- 
mental officials are maintained in the 
Washington office, which also purchases 
equipment for the laboratories and for the 
Institute in general. 


INTER-AMERICAN DEFENSE BoarpD*” 


The first meeting of the Inter-American 
Defense Board after the summer recess was 
held on August 10, 1948, and was presided 
over by the new Chairman of the Board, 
Lieutenant General Willis D. Crittenberger 
of the United States. 

For the reorganization provided for by 
Resolution XXXIV of the Final Act of 
the Ninth Conference, the Board drafted its 
new Regulations, which were approved on 
June 20, 1949. Under these Regulations, 
the Board consists of three organs, namely: 
the Council of Delegates, or governing body; 
the Staff, or technical working body; and 
the Secretariat, or administrative body. 
These organs are headed, respectively, by 
a Chairman, a Director of the Staff, and a 


57 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 1, p. 135; and Vol. 1, No. 3, p. 316. 
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Secretary, all of whom are officers of the 
United States Armed Forces. The Chairman 
of the Council of Delegates and the Director 
of the Staff must have the rank of generals 
or flag officers. The Vice-Chairman, the Vice 
Director, and the Vice Secretary shall be 
selected by lot from Latin American States. 
Major General Robert L. Walsh is the Direc- 
tor of the Staff and Colonel Douglas B. 
Smith the Secretary General. 

The functions of the Chairman are to 
represent the Defense Board before the 
Governments of the American States and 
before officials or agencies that have deal- 
ings with it and to discharge in the Council 
of Delegates the presiding and administra- 
tive duties inherent in the Chairmanship. 

The Council of Delegates recommends to 
the Governments the preparedness measures 
that it considers necessary for the collective 
self-defense of the American Continent 
against aggression, and also the measures 
for military collaboration deemed advisable 
by the Council in order to ensure collective 
Continental security. Moreover, it exercises 
the consultative functions inherent in the 
Board together with those delegated in it 
by the Advisory Defense Committee, and 
other functions devolving upon it in its 
capacity as directive organ of the Board. 
The Council is composed of Delegations 
from the 21 American Republics. 

The Staff studies, plans, and recommends 
preparedness measures for the collective 
self-defense of the American Continent 
against aggression, and such other measures 
as are conducive to the closest possible 
military collaboration for collective Con- 
tinental security. It also discharges other 
functions pertaining to it by virtue of its 
position within the Board. 

The Secretariat performs administrative 
and secretarial duties for the various organs 
of the Board and for the Advisory Defense 
Committee. 

During the past year the sum of $9 165 
was received each month from the Pan 
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American Union in accordance with the 
provisions of Resolution VII of the Bogota 
Conference. These sums came to a total of 
$110,000 for the fiscal year 1948-1949. 
Expenditures and estimated obligations for 
the fiscal year totaled $94,243.62. 

On June 24, 1949, the Board approved, for 
transmittal to the governments, a Resolution 
on officer training whereby it is recom- 
mended that the training system of the 
United States Armed Forces be taken as a 
model and progressively adapted for use in 
all of the American countries; that the 
United States be requested to intensify its 
valuable cooperation in this respect; that 
the Latin American governments, as they 
gradually bring their training systems into 
conformity with the United States training 
pattern shall offer their own services and 
collaboration to the remaining Latin Amer- 
ican countries; that the military institu- 
tions of Latin America give preference to 
the study of English; and that Spanish, 
French, and Portuguese be taught adequately 
in the United States. 

After the organization of the Board had 
been approved in December 1948, and the 
Board adopted, in the same month, a mo- 
tion presented by Colonel Vaquero Davila 
of Ecuador, in the following terms: 

That, in view of the necessity of providing for 
a complete moral preparation of all the citizens of 
the Hemisphere, in order to face a war of aggres- 
sion from without, undertaken by an anti-demo- 
cratic Power, there be organized, within the Staff 
of the Board, a committee to prepare recommenda- 
tions for the high military leaders of the American 
countries, to the end that there may be carried 
out, in the Military Training Center, an ade- 
quate and continuing education in citizenship 
and democracy. 


During the past fiscal year, the Library 
of the Board has been enriched by contri- 
butions from the Delegations of several 
American States. 

At the Board’s Seventh Anniversary 
Session, held on March 31 1949, His Ex- 
cellency Ambassador Enrique V. Corominas 
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of Argentina, Chairman of the Council of 
the Organization of American States, was 
guest of honor. He was accompanied by 
Dr. Alberto Lleras, Secretary General of 
the Organization, and Dr. William Manger, 
Assistant Secretary General. Yolonel 
Morales Lépez of Guatemala, the oldest 
member of the Board in point of service 
and Chairman of Board, also spoke on that 
occasion. 

During the year, the Inter-American De- 
fense Board acted as host to a number of 
distinguished military officers of the Amer- 
ican States, namely: Major General Can- 
robert Pereira da Costa, Minister of War of 
Brazil; Major General Aurelio Celedén 
Palma, Chief of Staff of the Chilean Air 
Force; Brigadier General Iribar, Chief of 
Staff of the Uruguayan Army; Major 
General Ramon Cajfias Montalva, Chief of 
Staff of the Chilean Army; and Lieutenant 
General Stanley D. Embick, first Chairman 
of the Board. 


INTER-AMERICAN COMMISSION 
OF WoMEN®® 


The Inter-American Commission of Wo- 
men was created in 1928 by the Sixth 
International Conference of American States; 
in 1938 it was established on a permanent 
basis by the Eighth Conference; and the 
Ninth Conference, assembled at Bogota 
in 1948, declared it to be a permanent entity 
attached to the General Secretariat of the 
Organization of American States. The Or- 
ganic Statute under which the Commission 
now functions was also approved by the 
Bogoté Conference. The Commission is 
composed of one Delegate for each of the 
American Republics, and the various Dele- 
gates are appointed by their respective 
governments. 

The functions of the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women are: 

a) To work for the extension of civil 
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political, economic, and social rights to the 
women of America; to study their problems 
and propose means of solving them; 

b) To suggest to the Governments that 
resolutions approved at international con- 
ferences in regard to the interests of women 
be carried out; 

c) To serve as an advisory body to the 
Organization of American States and its 
Organs in matters relating to the aims of 
the Commission; 

d) To establish close relations with inter- 
American organizations, and also with those 
of world scope whose objectives are related 
to those of the Commission; 

e) To send reports to the Council of the 
Organizations of American States on the 
principal activities that have been carried 
on in connection with the work of the 
Commission; 

f) To submit official reports to the Inter- 
American Conference on the civil, political, 
social, and economic status of women in 
America and also on the problems that 
should, in its opinion, be considered; and to 
submit to those conferences any resolutions 
looking to the solution of such problems. 

On July 28, 1948, in pursuance of Resolu- 
tion XXVIII of Bogota, the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Organization organized the Secre- 
tariat of the Commission, placing it for 
administrative purposes within the Depart- 
ment of International Law and Organiza- 
tion of the Pan American Union. 

Upon the termination of the Ninth Inter- 
national Conference of American States, the 
Chairman of the Commission addressed 
individual communications to each of the 
Member Governments of the Organization 
of American States, calling attention to the 
adoption by the said Conference of the 
Conventions on Civil Rights and on Political 
Rights and also emphatically advocating 
ratification of those Conventions at the 
earliest possible date. In addition, some of 
the Delegates to the -Commission have 
urged the competent authorities of their 
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respective countries to take the steps neces- 
sary for ratification. 

In August 1948, the Chairman and the 
Vice Chairman of the Commission visited 
several American countries on official busi- 
ness. In the course of those visits they spoke 
with the President of Chile on the impor- 
tance of approving without delay the bill to 
grant the right of suffrage to Chilean wo- 
men, and they asked his assistance in ob- 
taining preferential attention for that bill 
on the agenda of the Legislature. The bill 
became law, and as a result Chile became the 
twelfth American Republic to grant the vote 
to women. 

In March 1949, the Chairman of the 
Commission presented a Report tothe 
United Nations Commission on the Status 
of Women, assembled at Beirut, Lebanon. 
In that Report the Chairman gave an ac- 
count of the experiences of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Commission of Women during its many 
years of work on behalf of the civil and 
political rights of American women. Shealso 
described the organizational structure pro- 
vided for the Commission, by the Bogota 
Conference, the part it played at that Con- 
ference and its achievements there, and the 
steps that it took subsequently to put into 
effect the decisions adopted at Bogotd 
in regard to the status of women. 

During the fiscal year 1948-1949, the 
Commission was very actively engaged in 
special labors connected with the prepara- 
tion, printing, and distribution of special 
publicity and of documents for use at the 
Special Assembly that took place in August 
1949 at Buenos Aires. 

In order to supply guidance and bases for 
some of the points contained in the pre- 
liminary agenda, the following documents 
were prepared for consultation by the 
Delegates: 


Conventions or Treaties—Ratification Pro- 
cedures and Implementation (Spanish and 
English) 





Economic Status of Working Women (Span- 
ish and English) 

Aspects of the Ninth International Confer- 
ence of American States with Special Refer- 
ence to the Status of Women (Spanish and 
English) 

Datos sobre el personal, sistema y procedi- 
mientos de la Union Panamericana 

Comparative Analysis of the Inter-American 
Commission of Women and the UN Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women (Spanish and 
English) 

Methods of Influencing Public Opinion 
(Spanish and English) 

Draft Program for the Special Assembly of 
the Inter-American Commission of Women 
to be Held in Buenos Aires (Spanish and 
English) 


In addition a draft of the Internal Regula- 
tions of the Commission and a draft of 
Regulations to govern the work of the 
Assembly were drawn up for discussion by 
the latter. 

With a view to arousing the interest of 
women and of organizations throughout the 
Continent, the Commission prepared and 
distributed timely information leaflets re- 
lating to the Assembly. One of these contain- 
ed “Special Information for Observers,” and 
another was an illustrated leaflet in colors 
entitled “The Inter-American Commission 
of Women—What is it—How it works— 
What it does.” 


Pan AMERICAN SANITARY ORGANIZATION 


The Pan American Sanitary Organization 
is an official inter-American agency whose 
basic purpose is the promotion and coordina- 
tion of efforts on the part of the American 
countries to combat disease, prolong life, 
and stimulate improvement in the physical 
and mental health of their inhabitants. The 
Sanitary Organization includes the Pan 
American Sanitary Conference, the Direct- 
ing Council, the Executive Committee, and 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. The 
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Bureau has its seat in the city of Wash- 
ington. 

During the fiscal year 1948-1949, the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau continued to 
perform the functions assigned to it by the 
Pan American Sanitary Code and by the 
Constitution of the Sanitary Organization. 
The Bureau has been able to assist several 
countries in the solution of problems con- 
nected with unexpected outbreaks of commu- 
nicable diseases, by surveys and the acqui- 
sition of equipment. It made arrangements 
to provide Brazil with the services of a 
sanitary engineer who was needed to con- 
duct a survey of community water supplies 
in the State of Bahia and also to act as 
adviser in the organization of the Sanitary 
Engineering Division of the Bahia Depart- 
ment of Health. It assisted the Government 
of Costa Rica in the purchase and delivery of 
four bacteriological laboratories and one 
laboratory of pathology. In addition the 
Bureau purchased five dental clinics that 
were sent to Costa Rica. 

The Sanitary Bureau also collaborated 
with the Government of Cuba in the repres- 
sive measures taken in connection with the 
first case of smallpox that had appeared in 
Cuba for twenty years; and it supplied the 
same country with technical aid for de- 
veloping methods of refuse disposal in the 
city of Habana. 

In November 1948, equine encephalomye- 
litis was identified as the cause of an epi- 
demic with a very high rate of mortality 
that had broken out among horses and mules 
in the Dominican Republic. In February 
1949, through the agency of the Sanitary 
Bureau, the Services of three specialists in 
virus infections were secured. These special- 
ists who were attached to the United States 
Public Health Service, made a study of 
methods of control and gave demonstrations 
on the subject. The epidemic has been 
brought under control and no new cases 
have been reported. 

A Division of Public Health has been set 
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up within the Bureau, to take charge of all 
field work and also of the coordination of 
such work among the technical sections con- 
cerned respectively with nursing, statistics, 
and sanitary engineering. 

On the basis of information received, the 
Statistical Section prepared and distributed 
weekly epidemiological reports on com- 
municable diseases and monthly reports on 
the incidence and mortality rates of a 
selected group of communicable diseases. 
Telegraphic reports were also provided when 
the situation was sufficiently grave to war- 
rant such action, as it was, for example, in 
the case of the jungle yellow fever epidemic 
that struck Panama in November and De- 
cember of 1948. A weekly telegraphic ex- 
change of epidemiological information was 
maintained with epidemiological stations of 
the World Health Organization in Geneva 
and Singapore. Statistical and epidemio- 
logical summaries were prepared for publi- 
cation in the Bulletin of the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau. The Statistical Section 
complied with requests for information on 
the following subjects: health conditions in 
the American countries; specific problems, 
such as smallpox, plague, malaria, polio- 
myelitis, etc., in the Americas; health pre- 
cautions for travelers; recommendations on 
inoculation; and vital statistics. A complete 
file of information has been maintained on 
the last-named subject and investigations 
have been undertaken in regard to the dif- 
ferent systems employed in the American 
Republics for vital-statistics records. The 
policy of reporting on VD contacts was con- 
tinued, and all information on this point is 
being very carefully recorded with the object 
of re-evaluating the efficacy of that pro- 
cedure. 

Primarily in order to comply with a re- 
quest received from the World Health Or- 
ganization in Geneva, information was 
sought and published regarding quarantine 
measures and inoculation requirements in 
the American countries. 
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In accordance with suggestions made by 
the Bureau, several requirements relating to 
the inoculation of transients from American 
countries were abolished as unnecessary. 
The requisites thus abolished included the 
certificate of inoculation against typhoid 
exacted by the Philippine Republic of 
transients coming from certain parts of 
America, and the restrictions relative to 
plague imposed by Jamaica in regard to 
Valparaiso. These achievements represent a 
new phase of the activities in which the 
Bureau is now engaged, with satisfactory 
results. 

The Sanitary Engineering Section has two 
engineers in the field: one who is aiding and 
advising the State of Bahia in a project to 
organize a State Sanitary Engineering Divi- 
sion of the Department of Health and to 
initiate a state program of environmental 
sanitation; and one who has been assisting 
the Lima Zone Office in various sanitation 
activities, including the preparation of a 
form of a survey of airport sanitation. This 
form will be used experimentally in Peru 
before being adopted in other countries. 

The Bureau has continued its collabora- 
tion with the Inter-American Association 
of Sanitary Engineering; and the head of the 
Sanitary Engineering Section, aside from 
the regular duties pertaining to his post, is 
the Secretary of the Association, whose 
membership now totals 1,439. 

The staff of the Nursing Section, which 
has been operating since the fall of 1947, 
was increased by the addition of a Nursing 
Information Officer toward the close of 1948. 
Since February, the Bulletin has carried a 
special section devoted to information of 
particular interest to nurses. 

Arrangements were made for two regional] 
nurses congresses, to be held in September 
1949 at San José, Costa Rica, and at Lima, 
Peru, respectively. 

An outline was prepared for the compila- 
tion of detailed data needed for an objective 
study of American nursing schools. This 
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outline was similar to those used for ana- 
logous studies in the United States. A 
beginning has been made in the collection of 
information when staff members visit in- 
dividual schools. 

The Bureau sponsored the following meet- 
ings: 


Border Health Meeting between Argentina 
and Chile, Santiago de Chile, November 
8-12, 1948. 

Second Inter-American Congress on Bru- 
cellosis, held in Argentina, November 1948. 

Onchocerciasis Round Table, Mexico City, 
February 1949. The Bureau is now publish- 
ing, in the form of a quarterly newsletter, 
a summary of the most recent developments 
in connection with onchocerciasis. The news- 
letter is issued for the benefit of the persons 
working on this problem in the three coun- 
tries—Mexico, Guatemala, and Venezuela— 
where the infection is known to exist. 

Rabies Conference, Mexico-United States, 
Arizona, April 1949. 

VIII Pan American Conference on Tuber- 
culosis, Mexico City, January 1949. 

Other Conference, at which the 
Bureau was represented, include: 

First Pan American Congress of Pharmacy, 
Habana, Cuba, December 1-8, 1948. 

Seventh Annual Meeting of the United 
States-Mexico Border Public Health Associa- 
tion, April 1949. 

First International Congress of Civil En- 
gineering, Mexico City, April 30-May 7, 
1949. 

Sub-Committee on Foreign Medical Cre- 
dentials, American Medical Association, Chi- 
cago, March 1949. 

Joint Committee on Tuberculosis Teaching 
Programs, New York, April 1949. 

Meetings of: The American Public Health 
Association, 1948, and The American Society 
of Tropical Medicine, 1948. 


said 


The Bulletin of the Pan American Sani- 
tary Bureau is now appearing regularly. 
The number of original articles published in 
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the Bulletin has increased considerably, and 
preference is given to articles having the 
widest appeal. 

Several special publications have also 
been issued by the Editorial Section. 

The following summary gives an idea of 
the activities carried on by the Library be- 
tween February 15 and April 25, 1949: 


References furnished, including 


inter-library loans............... 264 
Items loaned to libraries in the 

NN os es ee RSs 110 
Photostats of articles on techni- 

cal subjects, furnished to Latin 

American physicians and _institu- 

| Ee PER 


In addition, the Library prepared reading 
lists, bibliographies, and other lists on 
various topics, for example: periodicals on 
leprosy and malaria; lists of technical motion 
picture films; directories of scientific so- 
cieties, medical associations, nursing schools, 
and professors of obstetrics; bibliographies 
on nutrition, tuberculosis, radioisotopes, vac- 
cination for influenza, etc. The number of 
books received and catalogued came to 215, 
and 11 new periodicals were added to the 
subscription list. 

During the month of April 1949, the Exec- 
utive Officer in Charge of Operations was in 
Geneva, familiarizing himself with the pro- 
cedural systems adopted by the World 
Health Organization. 

Through the Procurement Section pur- 
chases were made for Argentina, Brazil, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, the Dominican Re- 
public, Guatemala, Mexico, Panama, Uru- 
guay, and Venezuela. These purchases 
include books, periodicals, ambulances, 
complete bacteriological and pathological 
laboratories, complete dental equipment, 
complete equipment for a bromatological 
laboratory, vaccines for equine encephalo- 
myelitis and smallpox, streptomycin, peni- 
cillin, DDT, ete. ; 
In regard to the purchase of radioactive 


material from the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Bureau was offi- 
cially appointed as agent for the Republics 
of Chile, Colombia, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Peru, and Uruguay; and negotiations in this 
connection are now in progress with respect 
to Brazil and Venezuela. 

As for field operations and programs, 
considerable progress has been made in the 
program for eradication of Aedes aegypti 
in certain areas, and preliminary visits were 
made to other areas with the object of 
initiating operations there. 

The El Paso Office has given special at- 
tention to the problem of venereal diseases 
along the United States-Mexico border. 
The Representative of the Bureau at El 
Paso has continued to act as Secretary of 
the Mexico-United States Border Health 
Association. 

In November 1948, the Government of 
Guatemala and the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau established a cooperative laboratory 
and training center for the control of ve- 
nereal diseases. 

In May 1949, the Pan American Sanitary 
Organization concluded an Agreement with 
the World Health Organization. This instru- 
ment specifies that the Pan American Or- 
ganization shall act as the Regional Office of 
the world Organization in the western 
hemisphere and defines the reciprocal ties of 
the two bodies. 

Conversations also took place between 
officers of the Pan American Sanitary Or- 
ganization and representatives on the Coun- 
cil of the Organization of American States, 
with a view to preparation of an Agreement 
between the Sanitary Organization and the 

Council. 


INTER-AMERICAN INDIAN INSTITUTE5? 


The Inter-American Indian Institute was 
created by the First Inter-American Con- 
ference on Experts on Indian Life, held at 


59 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 4, p. 386 
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P&tzcuaro, Mexico, in 1940. The Convention 
that established the Institute has been 
ratified by Bolivia, Colombia, the Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Pana- 
ma, Paraguay, Peru, the United States, and 
Venezuela. Adherence by Argentina and 
Costa Rica is pending, subject to ratifica- 
tion by their respective legislatures. 

The Institute acts as a Standing Com- 
mittee for the Inter-American Indian Con- 
ference, and collaborates in the preparations 
for and celebration of those assemblies. It 
also distributes reports on scientific research 
connected with Indian problems, on the 
legislation, jurisprudence, and administra- 
tion of Indian communities, on the activities 
of institutions interested in the said com- 
munities, on materials of all kinds that can 
be utilized by the governments as a basis 
for the development of policies conducive 
to the economic and social improvement of 
living conditions in Indian communities, 
and on recommendations made by the 
Indians themselves regarding matters of 
concern to their people. 

During the fiscal year 1948-1949, the 
activities of the Institute were devoted in 
large part to close collaboration with the 
Government of Peru in the organization of 
the Second Inter-American Congress on 
Indian Life, which took place at Cuzco in 
June-July 1949. The Chairman of the 
Governing Board and the Secretary of the 
Institute represented that organization at 
the Cuzco Congress. 

The Institute prepared reports for the 
First Congress on Labor Legislation, held 
in Mexico in July 1949, and for the Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists that met 
at New York in September of this year. 

During the second half of 1948 the Direc- 
tor of the Institute took part in the meetings 
and discussions preceding the promulgation 
of the Decree Law that created the National 
Indian Institute of Mexico, and since that 
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time he has attended the meetings of its 
Governing Board. 

The Institute has continued its work on 
the project for improving the scanty and 
incomplete diet of the Indians, primarily 
through the use of nutritional elements de- 
rived from the soy bean. With this end in 
view, beans have been distributed in Central 
American and Mexico for purposes of con- 
sumption and initial cultivation, together 
with instructions for seasoning the dishes 
prepared from them. 

Three projects are pending, whose execu- 
tion is dependent upon technical and eco- 
nomic assistance that has been requested, 
and that can be furnished by various agen- 
cies at present considering the requests. 
These projects are: 


1. A Permanent exhibit of typical inter- 
American arts and crafts, designed to create 
a new and extensive market for the artistic 
and industrial products made by Indians 
or mestizos. 

2. Study and integral improvement of a 
group of Indians representative of millions 
of Central American inhabitants of Maya 
descent. The Republic of Guatemala has 
been chosen for the development of this 
project, which will be followed by others in 
different countries. The project in question 
has been submitted to the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations for 
consideration. 

3. Transformation and modernization of 
certain anachronous and defective mental 
processes found among American Indian com- 
munities, processes that constitute an ob- 
stacle to the introduction of new cultural 
and progressive factors; this is to be done 
without fundamental injury to the traditions 
and personality of the Indians. UNeEsco 
has been asked to assist in carrying out this 
plan, which in principle met with a favor- 
able response from uNESCO’s Director Gen- 
eral. He suggested that a formal proposal be 
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placed before the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 


During the period under review, the In- 
stitute distributed throughout America 
36,000 copies of its quarterly publications, 
América Indigena and Boletin Indigenista; 
the Library of the Institute rendered valu- 
able services to its readers and loaned a 
large number of books on a temporary basis; 
attention was given to numerous requests 
for information or advice from different 
American countries; the Institute issued the 
special publication entitled Estudio com- 
parative entre el derecho azteca y el derecho 
positivo mexicano, by Carlos Alba; it helped 
to finance the publication of a 5-volume work 
by Rafael Girard, Los Chortis ante el pro- 
blema Maya; and it has sent to press the first 
volume of the Catdlogo de documentos colonia- 
les relativos a la poblacion colonial indigena 
de México, by Luis Chavez Orozco. 

The Institute’s income for the fiscal year 
1948-1949 from quota payments made by 
the adhering countries totaled $20,400. 


INTER-AMERICAN Rapio OFrFice®” 


The Inter-American Radio Office, an 
official organization, was established by the 
Inter-American Radiocommunications Con- 
vention signed at the First Inter-American 
Radio Conference (Habana, 1937). The 
members of this organization are: Brazil, 
Canada, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, 
the United States of America, the Bahamas, 
and Newfoundland. The Office is defined in 
the above-mentioned Convention as “an 
inter-American organization of a consulta- 
tive character which shall centralize and 
facilitate, among the administrations of the 
American countries, the inter-change and 
circulation of information relative to radio- 
communications in all their aspects, and 
collaborate in the organization of the con- 
ferences mentioned in Part One of this con- 


60 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 4, p. 387. 
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vention.” The seat of the Inter-American 
Radio Office is at Habana. 

Throughout the fiscal year 1948-1949, this 
Office continued to discharge the duties 
assigned to it by the following instruments: 
the Inter-American Radiocommunications 
Convention (Habana, 1937); the North 
American Regional Broadcasting Agree- 
ment (NARBA) (Habana, 1937); the Recom- 
mendations implementing the NARBA (Wash- 
ington, 1941); and the Interim Agreement 
(Modus Vivendi) concluded at the Second 
North American Regional Broadcasting 
Conference (Washington, 1946). These 
duties include: distribution of publications, 
technical reports, and other documents ex- 
changed among the various countries; prep- 
aration and distribution of the official lists 
of frequencies assigned to the broadcasting 
stations of each country of the Continent; 
preparation of the budget of the Office, and 
submission thereof for the approval of the 
Government of Cuba, where the Office has 
its seat, and for distribution among the 
adhering countries; preparation of monthly 
and semi-annual financial statements, and 
presentation thereof to the Government. of 
Cuba; distribution, among the countries 
that have signed the NARBA, of the lists of 
changes made in the assignment of fre- 
quencies in the standard broadcast band; 
translation and transmission of the com- 
ments formulated by the different govern- 
ments signatory to the NARBA, regarding 
the assignments indicated on the afore- 
mentioned lists of changes; distribution of 
the graphs and descriptions of directional 
antennae that are sent to the Office by the 
various countries for submission to the other 
signatories to the NARBA (Section 3 of the 
Recommendations); periodical preparation 
and distribution of the North American 
regional ‘Combined List of Stations on the 
Standard Broadcast Band—Listed by Fre- 
quency and by Call Letters’—the labor 
involved in preparing this list is arduous, but 
the service has been enthusiastically re- 
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ceived by the countries signatory to the 
NARBA; preparation and binding of the gen- 
eral report on the ‘Meeting of Technicians 
in connection with the North American 
Regional Broadcasting Agreement .. .” held 
in Habana in preparation for the Third 
NARBA Conference; translation of the pro- 
posals of the different countries for the Third 
Conference on the North American Regional 
Broadcasting Agreement. 

The estimated budget of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Radio Office for the calendar year 1949 
totaled $22,273.46, to be furnished on the 
following basis: 


MRSS PICININS ace Soe ooo. scoie sia oieececn 681.84 
RR Soe am orten ge nes 681.84 
CCN CU aoa oP 5,682.00 
Ce Sar pee ee aes Ee 2,272.80 
Dominican Republic.......... 681.84 
UE NR anne pect ore eI AE 681.84 
1h FESCUE A er 3,409.22 
INMORTGRITE 3 2580s sean esas 681.84 
er ee ea Rete eee 1,136.40 
Wnited States... 6. cance 5,682.00 
Newfoundland...........:..2+: 681.84 


IntER AMERICAN STATISTICAL INSTITUTE®! 


The Inter-American Statistical Institute 
(rast) was organized in the course of the 
Eighth American Scientific Congress, with 
the primary function of fostering statistical 
developments in the western hemisphere. 
It is a semi-official organization and includes 
in its membership the following countries: 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, 
the United States, and Venezuela. 

During the fiscal year 1948-1949 activities 
connected with the Committee on the 1950 
Census of the Americas dominated the work 
program of the Institute. The Committee 
drew up the “inter-American minimum 
program” for the 1950 population census, 
specified the topics and fixed the standards 


61 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 2, p. 228. 
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for the agricultural census in conformity 
with those drafted for the World Agricul- 
tural Census by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, and 
proposed a “minimum list” of items to be 
taken into account for the industrial and 
commercial censuses. It also adopted resolu- 
tions on the housing census, problems of 
tabulation connected with the population 
census, and centers for census training and 
consultation. In December 1948 the Com- 
mittee opened a small office in Washington 
and appointed a full-time secretary. The 
first meeting of the Committee was held in 
Washington, July 6-July 13, 1948; the 
second meeting took place in Rio de Janeiro, 
February 14-25, 1949; and the third is 
scheduled for January 1950, at Bogota. 
The Institute participated in the organiza- 
tion of two “census training centers,” or 
training sessions held respectively in Mexico 
City from September 15 to December 15, 
1948, and in Guatemala from May 16 to 
June 24, 1949. 

During the first half of 1949 a Focal Point 
Unit was established at the Permanent 
Office of the rast to coordinate the activities 
of the National Focal Points charged with 
conducting international exchange of sta- 
tistical information. 

The Institute’s Committee on Statistical 
Information continued its work in connec- 
tion with the preparation of a bibliography 
of statistical textbooks and with the pub- 
lication of various statistical monographs 
suitable for use in university teaching. 

The rast completed a survey of the meth- 
odology underlying current educational and 
cultural statistics in the American countries, 
on the basis of which, at the request of 
UNESCO, it prepared a work on this subject 
designed to supply more nearly complete 
information on illiteracy and primary educa- 
tion. Both of these documents were used as 
working papers at the Seminar on Literacy 
and Adult Education that met at Rio de 
Janeiro from July 27 to September 3, 1949. 
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During the current fiscal year the IAsI 
reoriented its program of work on foreign 
trade statistics in such a way as to align 
that program with the activities undertaken 
by the United Nations in revising the 
“Minimum List of Commodities for Inter- 
national Trade Statistics.” 

The Institute continued its effort to 
stimulate the creation of National Com- 
mittees on Vital and Health Statistics, and 
also continued to study the basic methodo- 
logical problems involved in the collection 
and formulation of health statistics. 

In January 1949 the Permanent Office of 
the 1as1 distributed a preliminary working 
edition of a Statistical Vocabulary to vari- 
ous technicians throughout the western 
hemisphere, asking them to submit com- 
ments and criticisms prior to the printing 
of the first definitive edition of the Vocabu- 
lary. 

The Institute has offered technical aid 
and advice to the American countries, 
through visits made by 1as1 staff members, 
and has extended similar assistance to sta- 
tistical trainees in Washington. 

In the course of the year four issues of 
Estadistica (numbers 19, 20, 21, and 22) 
were published and distributed. 

The Permanent Office in Washington 
continued to discharge its general admini- 
strative functions. 

The biographical services of the Institute 
were also maintained, and the directory of 
personnel and files on statistical organiza- 
tions and on personnel were kept up to date. 
The work on the fourth edition of the 
Directory of Statistical Personnel was well 
advanced by the end of the fiscal year. 

The rast devoted a great deal of effort to 
the preparations for the Second Inter- 
American Statistical Conference, to be held 
at Bogota in January 1950. 

During the year under review, discussions 
were conducted between representatives of 





the Institute and the Committee of the 
Council of the OAS on Inter-American 
Organizations, regarding the bases for an 
Agreement between the 1asi and the Council. 
On January 5, 1949, the Council approved a 
Draft Agreement submitted to it by the 
above-mentioned Committee, and referred 
the Draft to the Institute for consideration 
by the latter. The Council also directed that 
the Institute be included in the special 
register for which provision is made in 
Resolution III of the Bogoté Conference. 
By July 1949 the members of the rast had 
approved the Draft Agreement. In general, 
this instrument leaves the Institute free to 
direct its own program, and at the same 
time provides for close integration of that 
body with the Organization of American 
States, through the Pan American Union, in 
particular. The Agreement also specifies that 
the Division of Statistics of the Department 
of Economic and Social Affairs of the Pan 
American Union shall assume the functions 
and responsibilities of the General Secretar- 
iat of the Inter-American Statistical Insti- 
tute, and that the Chief of the said Division 
(to be appointed by the Secretary General of 
the Organization in consultation with the 
Institute’s Executive Committee) shall be 
the Secretary General of the Institute. It is 
furthermore provided in the Agreement that 
the annual budget of the Pan American 
Union shall include appropriations to meet 
the needs of the Secretariat and Committees 
of the IAsI. 

This organization is financed principally 
by the annual quotas of the member govern- 
ments. Its income for the fiscal year 1948- 
1949 totaled $70,399.68 dollars, including 
$14,857.31 which represented special collec- 
tions for the Committee on the 1950 Census 
of the Americas. The expenditures for the 
same period came to $72,250.50. On June 
30, 1949, the Institute had a cash balance of 
$27,641.62, 











ANNALS OF THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


INTER-AMERICAN OFFICIAL CONFERENCES 


In the course of the fiscal year 1948-1949, 
the following inter-American official con- 
ferences were held: 

Greater Colombian Economic Confer- 
ence (Quito, Ecuador, July 24-August 11, 
1948). 

Regional Seminar on Education in Latin 
America (Caracas, Venezuela, August 5- 
September 8, 1948). 

Inter-American Conference on Conserva- 
tion of Renewable Natural Resources (Den- 
ver, United States, September 7-20, 1948). 

Meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Pan American Sanitary Organization 
(Mexico City, October 1-2, 1948). 

Second Meeting of the Directing Council 
of the Pan American Sanitary Organization 
(Mexico City, October 4-12, 1948). 

Sixth Pan American Conference of Na- 
tional Directors of Health (Mexico City, 
October 4-12, 1948). 

62 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 1, p. 51; and Vol. 1, No.2, p. 264° 


Fourth Pan American Consultation on 
Cartography (Buenos Aires, Argentina, Oc- 
tober 15-November 14, 1948). 

Second Session of the Committee on the 
1950 Census of the Americas (Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, February 14-25, 1949). 

Third Inter-American Travel Congress 
(San Carlos de Bariloche, Argentina, Febru- 
ary 15-24, 1949).% 

Fourth Labor Conference of American 
States Members of the International Labor 
Organization (Montevideo, Uruguay, April- 
May 1949). 

Fourth Inter-American Radio Conference 
(Washington, D. C., United States, April 
25-July 8, 1949). 

Second Inter-American Indian Conference 
(Cuzco, Peru, June 24-July 4, 1949).% 


63 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 3, p. 320. 
64 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 4, p. 387. 
65 See Annals, Vol. 1, No. 4, p. 386. 
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PAN AMERICAN UNION 


General Secretariat of the Organization of American States 


REPORT AND FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
June 30, 1949 


(Report of the Auditors) 


Prick, WATERHOUSE & Co. 
AMERICAN SEcuRITY BUILDING 
Washington 5, D. C., September 30, 1949 


To the Committee on Finances of the Council of the 
Organization of American States 


We have examined the financial statements of the Pan American Union as at June 303 
1949. The statements are listed on the accompanying index. 

The Pan American Union is the central and permanent organ of the Organization of 
American States and the General Secretariat of the Organization. As such it is one of several 
organs and specialized organizations which carry on activities within the Organization of 
American States. The financial statements of the Union reflect, in addition to the direct 
expenses of the Union, the expenses of the Council of the Organization of American States, 
its organs, and the Secretariat of the Inter-American Defense Board and, by agreement, the 
expenses of the Secretariat of the Inter-American Commission of Women, a specialized 
organization. In general, specialized organizations, with exception of the Inter-American 
Commission of Women, are financed separately and their expenses are not paid by the 
Union. However, certain fiscal and administrative functions for the specialized organiza- 
tions are carried out by employees of the Union and for the most part, no allocation of 
expenses has been made for such services. 

Our examination was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, 
and accordingly included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing pro- 
cedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying financial statements, as supplemented by the notes 
thereto, present fairly the receipts and expenditures of the Pan American Union for the 
year ended June 30, 1949 and the composition of the funds remaining in its custody at 
that date. 

Prick, WATERHOUSE & Co, 











ANNALS OF THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS 
June 30, 1949 








ASSETS 
General Fund: 

Cash: 

Cash in banks $416, 103.66 

Petty cash funds ___ 1,600.00 | $ 417,703.66 
Investments in United States Government securities: 

Savings Bonds (at redemption value) $177 ,380.00 

Certificates of Indebtedness and Treasury Bills (at cost, 

approximate market value) __ 530,535.55 707,915.55 


Accounts receivable: : ; 
Advances to Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences, a specialized organization within the Organi- 





tion of American States $ 60,000.00 
Travel and miscellaneous advances 2,745.47 
Deposits ___ 1,842.19 _ 64, 587.66 


Costs incurred in philatelic and other activities, to be re- 
covered from sales of stamps, motion picture film and 
other material (Note B) 39,175.62 





_ $1,229,382.49 


Leo S. Rowe Pan American Fund: 








Cash in bank | $ 27,138.33 
Loans to students and employees g 29,444.00 
$ 56,582.33 





$1, 285, 964.82 











NOTES TO STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 

(A) The accompanying statement does not include the assets and liabilities of the employees’ retirement and pension fund or 
those of the Columbus Memorial Lighthouse Funds. The assets of the latter are held at the disposal of the Dominican Republic. 

(B) In addition to the activities represented by these costs, the Pan American Union held approximately $130,000 (face value) 
in postage stamps on consignment from various American countries for resale to philatelists. 

(C) Revenue from quotas is recorded by the Pan American Union on a cash basis, and accordingly quotas unsettled at June 30, 
1949 aggregating $370,248.63, shown below, are not reflected in the capital account. This amount includes $323,156.80 relating to the 


year 1948-49. 
Pan American Union (Exhibit 7) $352,231.94 
Due Pan American Union for quotas prior to July 1, 1948 on activities financed separately prior to such date: 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council (Exhibit 8) $ 6,959.50 
Inter-American Commission of Women (Exhibit 9) 10, 610.66 
Inter-American Coffee Board (Exhibit 10) 446.53 18,016.69 





_ $370, 248. 63 
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REPORT AND FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 107 
(Exut1Bit 1) 


STATEMENT OF LIABILITIES 
June 30, 1949 





LIABILITIES 
“General Fund: 
Advance on $900,000 credit agreement dated April 28, 
1949 with American Security and Trust Company, | 
Washington, D. C., due $100,000 annually com- | 
mencing October 10, 1950, interest payable semi- | 
annually at 4% per annum (Notes D and E) | $500 ,000. 00 
| 








Accounts payable: 
Proceeds from sales of postage stamps held on 


consignment $ 8,362.59 
Customer deposits for philatelic material 2,457 .02 
Other __ 1,656.64 | 12,476.25 | $ 512,476.25 


Capital (Exhibit 2): 
Working fund (Notes C and E) $361,788.50 
Special contingency reserves created by the Treas- 

urer under authority delegated by the govern- 
ing body of the Union in prior years: 
For contribution to employees’ retirement 
and pension fund in excess of contributions 





required of the Union under the Plan $90,000.00 
For employees’ accrued leave 75,000.00 
For possible losses on present and future com- 
mitments of the Union 30,000.00 | 195,000.00 
Quotas received in advance 87 ,389.74 
Administration building construction fund 
(Notes D and E) 10,153.67 
Unexpended special grants and funds 62,574.33 716,906.24 


$1,229,382.49 





Leo 8. Rowe Pan American Fund: 
Fund balance: 














Received from Leo S. Rowe estate to June 30, 1949 $ 56,550.00 

Interest received on loans | ___—- 82.338 | $56,582.33 
| | $ 56,582.33 
| 


| | $1,285 ,964.82 


(D) Cash advanced under the credit agreement was used to defray a part of the total cost of construction, equipment and other 
expenditures incident to occupancy of the new administration building, including changes necessary in the existing building. In 
July 1949 securities value at $200,000 were received from the William Nelson Cromwell estate and likewise included in the administra- 
tion building construction fund. Because of this bequest, a total of only $700,000 will be drawn under the credit agreement. 

(E) Not shown among the assets listed in this statement are the amounts invested in the present Pan American Union building 
and in the new administration building which was under construction at June 30, 1949. Both are exclusively at the permanent dis- 
posal of the Union. 

As at June 30, 1949, the Pan American Union had incurred an obligation of $500,000 to finance portions of the construction cost of 
the new administration building. This obligation is shown as a liability in the accompanying statement. The working fund has been 
reduced by a corresponding amount to show the immediate effect of this transaction, but it is not expected that the obligation will 
be liquidated by the application of the working fund assets which were on hand at June 30, 1949. Under the plan of financing, the 
$500,000 obligation will be paid at the rate of $100,000 per annum in the five fiscal years following June 30, 1950, the funds to be ap- 
propriated from quotas assessed against the member states for those years or from other assets of the Union then available. 
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ANNALS OF THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING CONSTRUCTION FUND 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Accumulated to June 30, 1949 


(Exu1Bit 4) 


























Seadinte: | 
Grant from Carnegie Corporation................ $ 650,000.00 | $ 650.000.00 
Contributed through the Pan American Union | 
by members of the Organization of American | 
States: 
Out of quotas for years prior to the year end- | 
ed June 30 1949.. At $ 445,171.33 | $ 445,171.33 
Proceeds of advances obtained by the Union | 
from American Security and Trust Com- | 
pany, Washington, D. C. under $900,000 | 
credit agreement dated April 28, 1949, the | 
advances to be repaid out of quotas for the | 
fiscal years following June 30, 1950......... $ 500,000.00 500,000.00 
Out of ——— aa ended June 30, | 
1949, included in the Pan American Union’s 
budget for that year (Exhibit 3).......... = ey oot 0 eee ae es 
Other receipts: aii ais re 
Income from William Nelson Cromwell 
“CULLEN 2 ee eae Da Oe eae kL nen ae /$ 5,400.00 $ 5,400.00 
Interest and profit on sale of investments. "| 3,657.61 | $ 920.04 4,577.65 i 
Sale of surplus buildings.......... a = - a Gi P mre | 3 " oes i 
10,427. : 
| $ 669,507.61 | $1,096,091.37 | $1,765,598. 98 | 
Disbursements (Exhibit 5)...............0...00.0000- _1,611,724.50 F ae po 
,3/0. 10,153.67 ; 











Unexpended balance (Exhibit 2)..................... |. $ (842,216.98) 
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REPORT AND FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING CONSTRUCTION FUND 
STATEMENT OF DISBURSEMENTS 
Accumulated to June 30, 1949 








| $71,210.74 


$128,199.90 | 
General contractor’s charges — Turner Construction | — & | 


Company: | 
Contractor’s general expenses: | 
acinar y oc og and seaeert: payroll.. ....-| $ 39,671.48 | $ 6,355.96 | $ 
General labor. . A ny atte orate | 176,848.20 20,274.94 
LAST TES a ae ec eT eee etre ae ween man es” 12,689.36 | 4,558.95 


Miscellaneous supplies, tools, etc............... 14,490.16 3,272.54 





wt is eacsasclhincece be 





17 ,267 .56 
29 , 464.90 
29 ‘502. 41 


$ 319,934.07 
$ 37,194.90 


1,122.75 

113.39 
8,924.70 | 
$ 39,623. 


Office and plant rental.. : RA 
Freight hauling and express charges. Bee Ebb tals | 
OtHCrOXDONSCRs 3. cte coe a ce rece ns eines oak 





Contractor’s sub-contracts: 
A. W. Lee—plastering, furring, lathing. . 
Bethlehem Steel Company—structural and re- 
PIRORGIIO GLOOM corn cen coe yes yn een ae he ees 65,103.73 | $ 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Company — doors | 
LOGO GENIN S oc ctetinos Jans anions o sirae oN 35,589 .00 
General Bronze Corporation—metal windows. . 107 ,688.41 | 
Georgia Marble Company—exterior marble... . 278 , 157.86 
Harry Alexander, Inc.—electrical work......... 89,413.47 
Howat Concrete Company—concrete........... | 25,813.82 
Standard Art, Marble and Tile Co.—interior| 
marble, slate and tile................-....... | 46,855.71 
Standard Engineering Company—plumbing. . 222 422.87 | 
Potts and Callahan—excavation............... | 11,495.30 
Raymond Concrete Pile Company—piles...... .| 5,018.80 | 
Wm. F. Nelson—masonry and brick work...... 56,216.83 | 
Other sub-contractors.......................4. | 139 609.08 | 3,904.28 
| $1,120,579.78 | $ 75,897.59 | 
Total disbursements to contractor for expenses...... | $1,440,513.85 | $115,520.82 
Total disbursements (Exhibit 4)....................... $1,511 ,724.59 | $243,720.72 | 





5,793.89 


639.45 
12,160.50 | 


2,110.13 
25, 136.96 
26, 152.38 | 








| TUNE 0, 1989 | PRIOR YEARS 
Fees and general costs incurred directly: 

Fees: | | 
Mei WANNER ois a sos sade ecedacacverns | | $ 3,500.00 | $ 
Regular architects. edcc cscs ew cwciene ons | 74,340.00 | 
IRC OS eee se fatennate aces oernm ren Merorataes | 12,405.84 | 
Consulting Cstimator. «0... 65. cosd0s coicese ces 3,000.00 | 
OG RUEMO Wen oes. aca a hie new mnt nore Mose ebeind 100.00 | 
General contractor. . 0.0.0 6c cc ccesvecseceeovees | $ 62,966.58 | 5,188.72 | 

Arohitect/siexpense ses i.02. 0.005. cnn caeteneeauanows 469.96 | 749.48 

PGs OM UGHNO le: iss 3 25 cca wee ook ene bieeen | 26,511.42 

NCR RES resol ely hasan cyacn lode cc reatiead aed ale eke o ates | 2,404.44 

SUN ARCO is a Se 5 2 Ps cenyrs eset eeeiey a eee caw manta ee | 7,774.20 —0— | 


23 | $_ 


| $1,556 034.67 
$1,755 ,445.31 





(Exuisit 5) 


TOTAL TO 
JUNE 30, 1949 


3,500.00 
74,340.00 
12,405.84 

3,000.00 

100.00 
68 , 155.30 

1,219.44 
26,511.42 

2,404.44 

7,774.20 

199,410.64 


46,027.44 
197,123.14 
17,248.31 
17,762.70 
18,390.31 
29,578.29 
33,427.11 
359,557.30 
37,194.90 
70,897 .62 


35,589.00 
107,688.41 
278, 157.86 
90,052.92 
37 974.32 


46,855.71 
224 , 533.00 
36 "632. 26 
31,171.18 
56,216.83 
143,513. 36 


$1,196 ,477.37 
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REPORT AND FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 





(ExHIBIT 8) 


STATEMENT OF UNSETTLED QUOTAS ORIGINALLY ASSESSED FOR INTER-AMERICAN 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
June 30, 1949 


NATION YEAR 


1947-48 
1946-47 
1943-44 
1944-45 
1945-46 
1946-47 
1947-48 


TG bid etree ts choc aes a ee 
TAM ei g sis ciate 'o so cam tase nee eae 
Comta RiGee. oie eset n oi decane de] 


1942-43 
1943-44 
1944-45 
1945-46 
1946-47 
1947-48 


1947-48 
1946-47 
1947-48 


BD Salvador. oo. 5. - cacieeduss eeeree 
Guatemala 


1946-47 
1947-48 





1943-44 
1944-45 
1945-46 
1946-47 
| 1947-48 
| 





Nore: 


 — a 
| $ 494.75 


| QUOTAS UNSETTLED | 
| AT JUNE 30, 1948 





$5,810.11 
$98.42 
96.23 
98.70 
98.70 
98.70 
$__ 490.75 
$ 634.14 

634.14 

591.86 

591.86 

591.86 
__ 591.86 
$ 3,635.72 


$__ 260.82 
$ 477.51 

477.51 
$ 955.02 
$380.73 
__380.73 
$761.46 








$ 152.22 
142.07 
142.07 
142.07 
142.07 


$ 720.50 


| $13,138.13 


COLLECTIONS 
JULY 1, 1948 To 
JUNE 30, 1949 


| 
|—— ne 
| 





| 
| 
| 


$5,819.11 _ 


$ 98.70 


$98.7 


$260.82 _ 


$6,178.63 





| QUOTAS UNSETTLED 





AT JUNE 30, 1949 


$ 494.75 


ise, ae 
$ 98.42 
96.23 
Ales 
98.70 
___ 98.70 
$ 392.05 
$ 634.14 
634.14 
591.86 
591.86 
591.86 
591.86 


——— 
$ 477.51 
477.51 
$955.02 
$ 380.73 
380.73 
$ 761.46 
$ 152.22 
142.07 
142.07 
142.07 
142.07 
3720.50 
$6,959. 


Beginning with July 1, 1948 the expenses of the Inter-American Economic and Social Council were provided for in the budget 
of the Pan American Union, inasmuch as the Council continues as an organ of the Organization of American States. The quotas 


unsettled at June 30, 1949 are considered to be payable into the working fund of the Pan American Union 
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REPORT AND FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


















(Exutsit 10) 


STATEMENT OF UNSETTLED QUOTAS ORIGINALLY ASSESSED FOR INTER-AMERICAN 
COFFEE BOARD 
June 30, 1949 
































QUOTAS | COLLECTIONS QUOTAS 
NATION YEAR UNSETTLED AT SEPTEM- |} OCTOBER 1, 1948 To UNSETTLED AT JUNE 

H BER 30, 1948 JUNE 30, 1949 30, 1 
Costa Rica..............| 1947-48 $65.20 | $65.20 | —O- 
ks escerias ts heen | 1944-45 | $83.20 |  $ 83.20 
1945-46 | 83.20 | 83.20 
1946-47 | 83.20 | | 83.20 
1947-48 | 20.80 | | 20.80 
| | $270.40 | $270.40 
Guatemala.............. | 1947-48 | $124.80 | $124.80 
Honduras................ | 1947-48 (Bal.) | $ 5.73 | | §$ 5.73 
ee | 1947-48 | $ 45.60 |  —- $ 45.60 
| | $511.73 | $65.20 $446.53 

Nove: 


The Inter-American Coffee Board ceased to function as of September 30, 1948 at which time its assets were transferred to the Pan 
American Union. The quotas unsettled at June 30, 1949 are considered to be payable into the working fund of the Pan American 
Union. 





ANNALS OF THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


(Exuisir 11) 


STATEMENT OF QUOTAS ASSESSED 
For the Year Ended June 30, 1950 


NATION AMOUNT 
Argentina $ 79,418.13 
Bolivia 10,851.27 

154,333.19 
23, 220.38 
33,089.92 

2,735.84 
18,572.02 
6,244.30 
9,105.15 

5, 986.83 
9,758.19 
9,238.03 
3,853.16 
69,189.31 
3,598.14 
2,755.49 
3,776.45 

23 , 267.55 
1,247, 122.61 
9,490.84 
16,393.20 

$1, 742,000.00 


Nicaragua 
Panama 


Note: 
At June 30, 1949 collections had been received from Brazil and Costa Rica in the amounts of $84,653.90 and $2,735 84, respect- 


ively, to apply against the above quotas. 








